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TWO CONCEPTIONS OF FREEDOM 
INJEHEOLOGY. 


by 
CANON D. J. B. HAWKINS 


When we look back from this distance of time at the celebrated 
controversy de auxiliis at the turn of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, we may well look upon it as the struggle of Renaissance 
man to find a place in the scheme of theology. The Molinist con- 
ception of free will corresponded with a new stage in human self- 
awareness, a new emphasis on human personality and autonomy. 
The end of the hot war marked the establishment of its theological 
right to exist, but the persistence of a cold war ever since suggests 
that plenty of confusions of thought still remain to be cleared up. 
In particular there seem to be at least two mistakes which have 
stood in the way of an acceptable theological synthesis. 

One is to suppose that there is some unambiguous feature of 
human behaviour which is called free will, and of which the Molinist 
account and what may be termed, without prejudice, the Bannesian 
account are rival and mutually exclusive descriptions. For my own 
part I should have no hesitation in calling the latter the Thomistic 
account, because, as far as I understand St Thomas, it is the con- 
ception of free will with which his thinking operates and which was 
faithfully developed by Bannez. Whether the discussions of the 
sixteenth century would have made him modify his theory is a 
question about which it would be literally impertinent to speculate. 
The question is rather whether it needs modifying in view of the 
later history of philosophical and theological thought. 

Returning to the main point, what we have to see is that free will 
in the Bannesian sense qualifies a whole class of actions among 
which the Molinist asserts, or should assert, that there is a sub- 
class characterized by freedom in his sense. We can really take it 
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for granted that the whole class exists; what we have to ask is whether 
the alleged sub-class exists. The strict Bannesian says that it does 
not, that it has no members. 

Consider a Bannesian definition of free will. According to this 
tradition the will is free because it is always conceivable that we 
should reject the attraction of anything which is not good in every 
respect. Libertas est indifferentia dominatrix voluntatis erga obiectum 
a ratione propositum ut non ex omni parte bonum. This evidently 
applies to all deliberate action. All finite goods are by definition 
lacking in something of goodness. It is always conceivable that 
we should attend to their defects rather than to their positive qualities 
and, consequently, refrain from pursuing them. 

This abstract possibility, however, may be considerably modified 
in a concrete situation. Apart from cases in which the force of 
desire is so great that we are carried away by it in spite of ourselves, 
there are cases in which deliberation ends by presenting us with 
only one course of action which has any real attraction and which, 
therefore, we inevitably adopt. Nor can we reasonably suppose 
that our decisions are exempt from divine control, at least when 
God chooses to exercise it. It is indeed a feature of the Bannesian 
theory that our decisions are determined by divine decrees. The kind 
of freedom which the Bannesian recognizes is freedom to make a 
deliberate choice. This freedom is certainly verified in experience, 
but it is not by itself incompatible with either psychological or 
theological determination. 

According to the Molinist an agent is free when, given everything 
needed for action, it may still either act or not act. Jllud agens 
liberum dicitur quod positis omnibus requisitis ad agendum potest 
agere et non agere. It would not be reasonable to suppose that all 
our deliberate choices were free in this sense. Apart from theological 
considerations it seems already evident from experience that many 
of our decisions are psychologically determined. I had every motive 
for eating my dinner this evening and none for not doing so; hence 
the act of eating my dinner was not free in the Molinist sense. A 
great deal of our ordinary conduct, even when deliberate, is governed 
by habit and routine. 

On the other hand, it seems equally clear that some of our actions 
must be free in the Molinist sense. We recognize from experience 
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the special kind of situation in which we are pulled in more than 
one direction at once and when making up our minds is the real 
source of the preference which one set of motives obtains over 
another. This is a very different and much more fully personal sort 
of decision than merely yielding ourselves to the force of an alter- 
native which is altogether preferable. If there were no such fully 
personal decisions, we could throw the ultimate responsibility for 
all that we are and do on circumstances or on heredity or, indeed, 
on God. Our sense of moral responsibility contradicts this. It tells 
us that we have an ultimate personal responsibility for some part 
at least of what we are and do. Therefore we must admit the existence 
of a sub-class of voluntary actions which are not only deliberate 

choices but, in the sense described, autonomous choices. a 

We want now to consider the effects in theology, and especially 
in the theology of grace, of distinguishing these two senses of 
freedom while allowing to each its proper range of application. 
It will not be surprising to find that a great many of our traditional 
theological positions are geared to the older or Bannesian con- 
ception of freedom, and lose their significance if we think of freedom 
in the Molinist sense. When, for example, we are told that the moral 
energy of fallen man is so weakened that he cannot, without the 
aid of grace, observe for long the whole substance of the natural 
moral law, this must clearly be interpreted as referring to deliberate 
choices which are not autonomous choices. The essential character 
of autonomous choices is that they cannot be predicted before 
they are actually made, and to suppose otherwise is to incur self- 
contradiction. 

The attempt to apply this theological principle to voluntary acts, 
considered as all being free in the Molinist sense, results in obvious 
_confusion. It is in vain to try to soften the sense in which the obser- 
vance of the natural law is impossible without grace by calling it a 
moral impossibility. This would be plausible only if we meant by 
a moral impossibility, what it often means in ordinary speech, 
something which is very difficult but not quite impossible. But the 
theologians call it an absolute moral impossibility ; what is absolutely 
impossible is not an object of autonomous choice. 

Nor is it helpful to suggest that a right act is possible in every 
single case, but impossible in all cases taken collectively. Such a 
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statistical impossibility can arise only when there is evidence about 
the collection which goes beyond the evidence for single cases. If 
I am taking balls out of a bag containing six black and four white 
balls, each ball may be either black or white until I have extracted 
the total number of either colour. Nevertheless, I know that all 
the balls will not be black and all the balls will not be white, but 
this is because I know not only that each ball may be either black 
or white, but that the total collection is made up of some black 
and some white. No such evidence can be alleged about the col- 
lectivity of our moral acts which does not apply to each one taken 
separately. If all were autonomously free, our theological principle 
would not be true. 

A similar reflection is valid for the principle, asserted by the 
Council of Trent, that even the just man cannot, with the aid of 
ordinary grace, avoid all venial sins. If we had to think only of 
autonomous choices, this principle would be false. It is equally 
vain in this case to talk of a moral impossibility when we mean an 
absolute moral impossibility, or to suppose that a right act is 
possible in every single case but impossible in all cases taken 
collectively. The principle, then, applies to deliberate acts which 
are not autonomous. 

It is evident, therefore, that in our traditional theological language 
the concept of sin applies not only to all wrong autonomous acts, 
but to all wrong deliberate acts. Nevertheless a wrong autonomous 
act is plainly a more fully personal kind of sin than a wrong act 
which is deliberate but not autonomous. We must, then, acknow- 
ledge a certain duality in the theological concept of sin. 

At this point, before continuing our theological applications, we 
have to introduce explicitly the other mistake which we held to 
have confused the issues on these questions. This involves an even 
more controversial assertion, for the second mistake is the associa- 
tion of freedom in the Molinist sense with the theory of scientia 
media. The objections to this theory are really too strong, for it 
takes away the kind of freedom which it was invented to safeguard. 
If it can be known what I would choose in any circumstances, apart 
from my actually choosing it, then the choice must be determined 
by my character or by the circumstances or by divine decree. It 
may well be a deliberate act, but it is not an autonomous act. To 
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assert that a genuinely autonomous choice is knowable apart from 
its actual occurrence is to incur self-contradiction. A full discussion 
of so celebrated a theory would exceed the bounds of this paper, 
but the kind of objection here indicated is sufficiently familiar to all 
theologians. Let us take it, then, at least as a hypothesis, that we 
have to discard this theory while upholding the existence of autono- 
mous choices as a sub-class of deliberate choices.1 

It follows that the concept of intrinsically efficacious grace 
applies to deliberate choices which are not autonomous choices. If 
all our voluntary acts were free in the sense of being autonomous, 
divine grace could always be frustrated by the refusal of the 
human will to co-operate. If we do not accept the doctrine of 
Scientia media, grace in relation to autonomous acts cannot even 
be intrinsically efficacious in the somewhat Pickwickian sense that 
its acceptance is hypothetically knowable with logical priority to 
the actual making of the decision. But our whole Pauline and 
Augustinian tradition declares that God does give graces which 
are of themselves infallibly efficacious. The kind of freedom which 
we enjoy in their regard must be a freedom of deliberate but not of 
autonomous choice. 

So far, the notion of autonomous choice, whatever may be 
said for it on philosophical grounds, has found no specific theological 
application. We might be inclined to doubt whether it has a place 
in theology at all. Where, however, it is emphatically needed in 
theology is to give a meaning to the notion of merely sufficient 
grace, grace which would be enough for a right act if it were accepted, 
but which is in fact refused. If the divine knowledge that a certain 
measure of grace would not result in a right act on the part of the 
creature were logically prior, in virtue either of a decree of pro- 
_motion or of scientia media, to the actual sinful will of the creature, 
the grace would not be sufficient but insufficient. Hence we should 
be compelled, in the phrase censured by Alexander VIII, to say: 
A gratia sufficienti libera nos, Domine. What should we think of a 
parent who sent a child out to make a purchase, deliberately gave 


1 For some discussion of the theory of scientia media see the chapter on ‘God and 
Free Will’ in my Essentials of Theism (London, 1949). A philosophical analysis of 
free will will be found in the chapter on ‘Free Will and Right Action’ in my Man 


and Morals (London, 1960). 
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him less money than was needed for it, and then beat him for 
coming back without it? We cannot apply this comparison to God 
without blasphemy. Nor can we take refuge in mystery, when we 
are faced with plain absurdity. It remains that, if grace is sufficient 
but frustrated, this frustration must come from a genuinely autono- 
mous choice of the creature. It is not, of course, that the sinful 
creature becomes an independent creator of new reality; what he 
does is really a negation, the obstruction of divine action upon 
him. But he must be allowed this negative priority if sin in the 
fullest sense, sin committed in spite of sufficient grace, is to be 
understood and seen as the ultimate responsibility of the creature.” 
On any other view the ultimate responsibility for sin would go 
back to God. 

In relation, then, to the situation of autonomous choice grace 
must be described, in the absence of any better English word, as 
ambivalent (gratia versatilis). It becomes efficacious by the consent 
of the creature, a consent which may be given or withheld. But, 
it will be said, if we uphold the autonomy and full moral 
responsibility of the creature in this way, we are faced with an 
insurmountable difficulty in another direction. An autonomous 
choice is not knowable, either absolutely or hypothetically, except 
as it is actually made; we are saying, therefore, that God, in knowing 
such choices, derives part of his knowledge from creatures. But 
God is not God unless he knows all truth ‘in himself’. 

I have put the last phrase in inverted commas because its meaning 
does not seem to be as clear as it is sometimes supposed to be. 
We know something ‘in’ something else when we are able to infer 
or read it off from that other thing. But about such knowledge, 
however clear and certain, there is always a second-hand element. 
To know a thing ‘in’ itself seems always to be the most perfect 
kind of knowledge. In another sense, of course, it belongs to the 
perfection of knowledge that we should be able to know things 
‘of’ ourselves, that it should belong to our nature to be able to know 
them. If we ask how God knows all truth, we must answer that he 
knows it of himself, that it belongs to his nature to know it. His 
knowledge is perfect because this is the case, but it would be less 


2 On the negative priority of the creature in the sinful act see Dom Mark Pontifex: 
Providence and Freedom (London, 1960), esp. chap. vi. 
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than perfect if he did not know things in themselves. To suppose 
that a knowledge of things in themselves involves imperfection 
seems to be based on the mistake of thinking that this entails an 
activity of the known object upon the knowing subject. This, 
however, is merely to confuse the conditions of sensation with the 
conditions of knowledge in general. We are really attributing supreme 
perfection to the divine knowledge when we say that God of himself 
knows all things in themselves. The formula that God knows all 
things in himself seems to be a confused compromise between the 
Christian God to whose eyes ‘all things are naked and open’ (Heb. 
iv, 13) and the Aristotelian deity who would be degraded by thinking 
of anything other than himself. Hence this objection to a theory 
which makes autonomous choices knowable only in themselves 
appears in the end to be far from insurmountable. 

The final test of our theories is whether they eventually provide 
an account of God and man, of nature and grace, which is in 
harmony both with the doctrines of the Christian faith and with the 
facts of the Christian life. In man God has created a person and 
not an automaton, a being capable not only of thinking and planning 
his activity but, in the appropriate circumstances, of making 
decisions which are fully his own. That God could make such a 
being is not a restriction on his almighty power but a manifestation 
of its completeness, as it belongs also to the divine perfection that 
God should of his nature know, from the standpoint of eternity, 
the autonomous decisions which created persons make in time. 
God has raised man by grace to the supernatural order and prepares 
him on earth for the beatific vision of God which is heaven. But 
man, as he is, is fallen and infected by sin. In the order of fallen 
nature God is not bound in every case to counteract the effects of 
-human sinfulness. Not only cannot fallen man live up constantly 
even to his natural ideals without grace, but even with habitual 
grace he is not exempt from minor sins except by a special privilege. 
But mortal sin is never inevitable; God never deprives a man of 
habitual grace unless that man has made a genuinely autonomous 
choice against the divine will and in spite of the really sufficient 
grace which God offers him. It is part of man’s preparation on 
earth that he should be tested by situations in which he has to 
make such autonomous choices. By them, if he makes them rightly, 
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he contributes as much as he can to his own salvation and becomes: 
a collaborator with God. But this is not a final kind of freedom, 
because it carries with it the possibility of sin. Even on earth we 
should be grateful if God gives us from time to time intrinsically 
efficacious graces, graces to which we inevitably consent and which 
carry us with comparative ease on another stage towards God. 
The more we respond to God’s training by making the right use of 
autonomous choice, the more, perhaps, he will confer on us of 
intrinsically efficacious grace, so bringing us nearer to the state of 
heaven in which we find all satisfaction in God and have no fear 
of anything separating us from him. For the final freedom is the 
happiness of complete freedom from sin and complete union with 
God. 

That is the kind of synthesis to which our reflections lead in the 
end. It may offer some excuse for a paper which might otherwise 
seem to be a series of extremely sweeping statements on a vast 
range of disputed questions. But the results hitherto reached by 
theological speculation on these questions are not so satisfying that 
we should be content merely to repeat the various historical systems 
of thought about them. A little fresh air needs to be let in. While 
trying to do justice to the legitimate pre-occupations of these 
systems we do well in also remembering that they are merely human 
systems of theological speculation to which it is not only permissible 
but desirable to propose amendment. 
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PHILOSOPHY AND MYSTICISM IN THE 
CONFESSIONS OF ST AUGUSTINE 


by 
PAUL HENRY, S.J. 


(translated by F. F. BURCH, S.J.) 


[Tue following article is a translation of chapter VII of La Vision 
d’Ostie by Paul Henry, s.J. It is the climax of this sensitive study of 
the elements which influenced Augustine’s return to the Church. 
It was written twenty-five years ago, and has become a Jocus classicus; 
no English version of it has been made hitherto. 

The author is here primarily concerned with two profound 
experiences which mark decisive phases in Augustine’s conversion, 
experiences which stem from the union of the influential elements. 
The first experience, the contemplation at Milan (Conf. VII, 13-27), 
occurred as Augustine was comparing the philosophy of the Platon- 
ists, especially that of Plotinus, with the teachings of the Scriptures 
and of tradition. The essential harmony of the two resolved his 
intellectual difficulties and allowed him to achieve a synthesis of 
faith and reason. The second experience, the vision at Ostia (Conf. 
IX, 23-26), occurred as Augustine and Monica were discussing the 
happiness of the blessed in heaven. In the course of their con- 
versation, each experienced mystical contact with God. Augustine 
was allowed to break his former attachments and to turn the total 
affection of his will towards God. With the vision at Ostia, 
Augustine’s conversion is fully achieved and the elements of faith, 
reason and mysticism unite to form a new synthesis, ‘the fullness of 
the Faith’ in so far as it is attainable in this life. —Translator’s Note.] 


* Ed * * 
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The first flash of lightning to rip through Augustine’s stormy’ 
thirtieth year was the burst of enlightenment that came with his 
reading of certain Platonist works; this is reflected in the contempla- 
tion at Milan like light in a fitfully luminous pool. And yet Augustine 
was not attracted by the charm of Plotinus’s style, the brilliance of 
his imagery or the sublimity of his thought. Nor was he stirred by 
the novel and marvellous as such, by totally unfamiliar arguments, the 
solidity of new positions or the magnificence of newly-revealed insights. 

On the contrary, it was the old, familiar things that attracted 
Augustine, things he had already seen or, at the very least, glimpsed. 
On the sense level, it was the sympathy of Plotinus for all that is 
beautiful, a sympathy that is profound and yet different from that 
of the young African aesthete; it was ‘the desire for God in the 
philosophy of Plotinus’, the echo in the Enneads of the fecisti nos 
ad te that re-echoed in the heart of Monica’s son; it was the con- 
formity of the doctrine of the Logos with the Church’s teaching on 
the Word as preached by Ambrose. Augustine was not surprised 
to discover extraordinary wisdom in Plotinus, but rather to find 
in a great philosopher old familiar ideas which he had had since 
birth, thoughts that he had pondered at length in solitude, or 
notions with which his mother and the bishop had quietly imbued 
his entire being. 

Augustine does not say: ‘God is a spirit and must be sought in 
spirit and in truth’, but he says: ‘Jt was these works that taught me 
to search for incorporeal truth and led me to see your invisible 
perfections through created things’ (Conf., VII, 26). He does not 
exclaim: “Truth, the Word, is God’, but he writes: ‘I read there 
that the Word is God’, as if he meant: ‘I have read in these books 
of the Platonist authors what John teaches, Ambrose preaches and 
Monica believes. Jbi legi . . . ibi legi.? He is not content to assert: 
‘I know that man’s happiness consists in being plunged into the 
depths of the Word’. What he does is to affirm that in reading 
Plotinus he actually discovered the presence of a doctrine; ‘. . . that 
of his fullness souls receive that they may be blessed and that they 
are renewed by participation in his abiding wisdom that they may be 
wise, is there, is truly there’ (Conf. VII, 14). ‘Est ibi’, he writes 
‘est ibi” The adverb is the emphatic word in the sentence, and all 
Augustine’s enthusiasm is concentrated in it. 
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It would seem, therefore, that Augustine’s transformation was 
not brought about by his reading of Plotinus, or even in the last 
analysis by his reconsidering the sublimity of the Johannine doctrine, 
but by his discovery of this doctrine in Plotinus. He felt prepared 
to break the attachments of the flesh not because he realized that 
we must go beyond the world of sense in order to reach God, but 
because he noticed that this requirement, which is prescribed by 
the Church, was also prescribed by the School. Augustine was not 
startled by the individual elements of the synthesis, by either Christ- 
ianity or Platonism, but by their unexpected conjunction, their 
agreement, the synthesis itself. 

However, it may be objected that we are interpreting these events 
according to their presentation in the Confessions, a work of 
Augustine’s maturity in which he might well have blended his faith 
as a bishop with his convictions as a philosopher, and might have 
confused somewhat these two phases of his life by failing to dis- 
tinguish clearly between his state of soul at the time when he wrote 
this work and his feelings at the time of his conversion. But the 
synthetic and, consequently, dynamic character of the contempla- 
tion at Milan appears in the early Dialogues even more strikingly 
than it does in the Confessions. Here are his actual words in the 
treatise On the Happy Life. ‘After I had read a few books of Plotinus 
and had compared them (conlataque), as best I could, with the 
authority of those who have handed the divine mysteries down to 
us, I burned with enthusiasm’ (Beat. I, 4). The conjunction which 
I have italicized is as important as the adverb there stressed above. 
At this contact of stone with steel the spark leaped forth; without 
it nothing would have happened. Conlataque — everything de- 
pended upon the comparison. If more proof is needed, there is a 
decisive one in the Contra Academicos, which was written even 
closer to the time of these events. ‘When I read these books’, relates 
Augustine, ‘they enkindled in me an incredible fire; it was incredible, 
truly incredible. I turned to that religion which had been implanted 
in me from my infancy and which had penetrated to the very marrow 
of my being; indeed it was this religion which was drawing me 
although I knew it not. That is why trembling, impatient, but 
hesitating, I took up the Apostle Paul’ (Acad. II, ii, 5). Hardly 
had he perused the Enneads and found in them a sketch, as it were, 
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of Christian philosophy, of certain points that are essential to the 
Church’s thought, than he interrupted this study to return to the: 
Scriptures or, more precisely, in order to determine the accuracy 
of the new synthesis that had been revealed to him. 

However, he proceeded with haste and with hesitation, for he 
feared that a thorough examination might not confirm his first 
impressions and might destroy this appealing combination of 
philosophy and religion. How well the following words betray 
Augustine’s anguish and uncertainty: ‘. . . trembling, impatient, 
but hesitating, I took up the Apostle Paul. For these men, I told 
myself, these Christians, would not have been able to accomplish 
such great things had their writings and precepts been contrary to 
this lofty wisdom’, to this pagan wisdom! He therefore read these 
books very thoroughly and attentively. He began to analyse each 
element of the synthesis in terms of the synthesis. 

All great discoveries of the human mind involve the same process. 
The intellect is first blinded by the total vision; it then recovers, 
laboriously determines the individual causes of the illumination 
and submits them to a detailed examination. So it was with 
Augustine. As we know, he had always felt some dissatisfaction 
with Manichean doctrines, and the Scriptures had caused him 
difficulty as he had never been satisfied with the literal interpretations 
that were offered him. Only the spiritual exegesis of Ambrose had 
been able to dispel his doubts and had begun to calm him. Now, 
brandishing the Enneads as the torch of truth, he read the Scriptures 
in their light. Under these conditions he naturally approached this 
investigation with a certain amount of fear. So much depended upon 
this first experiment, ultimately his whole conversion. Would the 
synthesis stand up to analysis? 

His hopes were not disappointed. He reflects in the Confessions: 
‘You wished these books of the Platonists to fall into my hands 
before I had meditated upon your Scriptures in order to preserve 
in my memory the impression of the effect which they had upon 
me... Augustine is here paying a subtle tribute to the strength 
and vividness of this impression. He continues: ‘For if I had first 
been formed by your Sacred Scriptures and had become familiar 
with their sweetness, and only then had I come upon these Platonist 
works, perhaps they would have drawn me away from the solid 
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ground of piety, or if I had stood firm in that moral disposition, 
sethaps I might have thought that one could have derived equal 
srofit from these books, had he studied them alone’ (Conf. VII, 
26). Etiam ex illis . . . si eos solos. This is indeed an avowal! In 
his same passage he openly admits that he is completely obsessed 
sy this ‘lofty wisdom’. Was he not tempted to employ his recently- 
icquired knowledge, ‘of which he was proud’, as an infallible canon 
of truth ? The rest of the text implies as much and shows clearly 
he bias with which he began his study of the Scriptures. The 
‘ollowing words take up the sentence from the Contra Academicos, 
juoted just above, and complete its meaning. ‘And so’, he continues 
n the Confessions, ‘I greedily seized the venerable writings of your 
spirit, and above all those of the Apostle Paul. And those difficulties 
vanished in which he seemed to me at times to contradict himself 
ind in which the literal meaning of his words did not seem to me 
© be in agreement with the testimony of the law and the prophets. 
| saw but one face in that chaste eloquence and I learned to rejoice 
with trembling. I set to work and found that whatever truth I had 
ead in the works of the Neo-Platonists was expressed here with the 
ipprobation of your grace’ (Conf. VII, 27). Quidquid illac . . . hac. 
What was said in the Platonist works was said here. It is a repetition 
of the ibi legi. 

Thus, contrary to common opinion, he did not examine the 
apistles of St Paul at this time with the precise intention of passing 
udgement on the Enneads, still less of condemning them, but 
‘ather with the intention of applying the philosophical code of the 
Enneads to these Epistles. Christianity, however, was proved 
nnocent of errors and imperfections; it rivalled Plotinian spiritualism 
ind even seemed superior to it. Consequently Augustine was 
ybliged to reverse the process and to assess the comparative merits 
yf Neo-Platonism itself. Did it really have any claim to the admira- 
ion and respect of a Christian? Did it really contain, as Augustine 
1ad believed, some of the essential doctrines of Catholicism? Had 
he convert been the victim of a mystification? A second enquiry 
vas imperative. 

But unless he had recourse to the tribunal of the Church or 
consulted her through her experts and doctors, how could he know 
vhether or not the best elements of Neo-Platonism could be 
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incorporated into a specifically religious construction, how could he 
decide whether the claims of this philosophy were or were not 
extravagant errors? This partly explains Augustine’s recourse to 
Simplicianus, certainly one of the most prominent figures in the 
ecclesiastical circles of Milan, an unofficial authority, of course, 
but one of the best qualified and in matters of faith equivalent to a 
jurisconsult. They discussed, among other things, the hidden 
similarities between Christianity and Plotinian philosophy. Together 
they proceeded to weigh the evidence. ‘I commend you’, says 
Simplicianus, ‘for having read these books which in so many ways 
introduce one to God and his Word’. What did he mean if not that 
it is perfectly possible to be simultaneously a disciple of Plotinus 
and of Christ, but on this one condition, that the pride of Plotinus 
be replaced by the humility of Christ? 

Simplicianus was not content to reassure his visitor about the 
fundamental compatibility of philosophy and revelation and in so 
doing to confirm his intellectual synthesis; he went on to tell him 
about a man, more precisely about his friend Victorinus, who had 
been a rhetorician, like Augustine, and who had become, as 
Augustine was to become, a Neo-Platonist philosopher and a Catholic 
theologian. The life and writings of Victorinus are a living proof 
of the harmony of the Enneads and the Gospels. His principal 
work, the Adversus Arium, is replete with quotations from Scripture 
and echoes of Plotinus; it is an honest attempt to explain the dogma 
of the Trinity with the help of notions borrowed from Neo-Platon- 
ism. Yet Victorinus was also an edifying example of Christian 
humility, whereas the philosopher ‘swollen with monstrous pride’, 
who had obtained the Enneads for Augustine, was for him a symbol! 
of lofty, proud pagan wisdom. 

Thus the course of Augustine’s conversion shows a_ perfect 
continuity. It began when he was given a gift, an intuition whict 
must be called a grace: Augustine perceived, as in a metageometry 
which he had not known before, the convergence towards infinity 
of two parallel vectors, of a purely rational philosophy whict 
transcends space and time, and of a visible organization whict 
derives from a man who lived and suffered in Palestine and diec 
under Tiberius, that is, from Jesus Christ. This synthesis was revealec 
in a simple and original act of vision and as such cannot be broker 
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up. From this unexpected and gratuitous event—‘For it is you’, 
Augustine says to God, ‘who procured these Platonist works for 
me’— the stages followed one after the other with inescapable logic. 

Conversion is a serious matter and requires an effort of the 
intelligence as well as a loving submission of the will. The hazard 
of eternity and salvation is not a pastime. No one accepts indis- 
eriminately a faith which involves the whole person, which im- 
periously demands the submission of all the faculties, of the mind 
as well as of the heart. This is why Augustine plunged into his 
study of the Scriptures. He had to find out whether they would 
give way beneath the weight of this philosophy, whether the vision 
was only a mirage, whether he could truly believe with Ambrose 
and think with Plotinus. 

As has so well been said, this question gives rise to the first crisis 
over matters of belief in the mind of the Christian, the adolescent 
crisis. The child who wakes to the life of the senses and casts a 
glance of unaffected surprise over the world accepts Christianity 
as a wonderful, consoling story, and the Church as a large family 
that speaks to him with the authority of a father and for whose 
honour men are willing to shed their last drop of blood. The paladins 
of this romance died ‘martyrs’ for their ‘confession’ of Christ, 
the head of the family, or for their refusal to betray the sacred 
Scriptures, the sacred patrimony which perpetuates his memory 
and prolongs his activity. In the child’s religion, it is the traditional 
element that predominates. 

The young man experiencing the upsurge of his intellect wants 
proof for things which he had previously accepted without question. 
Revolting against the yoke of family tradition, he begins to question 
what he formerly obeyed as a precept handed down by his fore- 
fathers. If, in his opinion, his present principles do not happen to 
justify these imperious commands, if the strong acid of his theorizing 
utterly effaces the attraction of the enchanting pictures of his child- 
hood, if he is incapable of reconciling organized religious belief 
and independent personal reasoning, he will either shut himself up 
in desperation with the former, so as to take refuge in a species of 
pleasant superstition and become a parasite on the Faith, or else, 
intoxicated by the philosophy of his early manhood, he will leave 
his paternal home and set out to wander through the world of his 
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emancipated reason. For all religion, far from being something 
simple and separate, iscomplex and all-embracing, and if the balancei: 
destroyed it engenders, under one form or another, revolt or apostasy 

As apostasy is the dissolution of the constitutive elements 0: 
religion, so conversion is the integration of previously dissociatec 
elements. Well before his conversion, Augustine possessed ¢ 
philosophy and was familiar with Christ. The Hortensius hac 
shown him that happiness could be found in the pursuit of truth 
His mother, and then Ambrose, had taught him that Christianity 
is a source of light for the intellect and of peace for the heart. Still 
he did not become a convert. The elements remained isolated 
Manichean materialism declared itself incompatible with Christiar 
beliefs. However, should another philosophy with a spiritua 
foundation reveal itself through an elaboration of the ideas impliec 
in the Hortensius and, above all, parallel the doctrine of St Johr 
and St Paul, and should this synthesis become possible, then con: 
version will not be far off. Augustine saw the possibility of thi 
in a flash and at once began to search for a way to bring it about 
By making a comparative study he tried to determine whether o: 
not traditional doctrine — divina mysteria tradiderunt — satisfiec 
the intellectual demands which Plotinus, and through him philosophy 
itself, made known to him; then, when this inquiry had been brough 
to a favourable conclusion, he tried to determine whether or no 
the rational positions of Neo-Platonism could be reconciled witl 
the unyielding dogmas of the Church: in istis insinuari Deum e 
eius Verbum. This comparative method brought him back to hi 
initial inspiration. At about this time the contemplation of Mila 
occurred, the final synthesis of this first and essential phase of hi 
conversion. We would not venture to hold that it happened an 
earlier, and would rather believe that it took place after the inter 
view with Simplicianus. Indeed, from the very nature of the analyse 
that preceded and engendered it, this contemplation is intellectua 
and intellectualistic, and yet it is also religious; for it rises at th 
confluence of two streams which had previously flowed in separat 
channels — they come together at this point and sweep Augustin 
towards the Christian Faith. 

It is still possible to distinguish between the Christian spirit of th 
ecstatic description of the contemplation of Milan and the Plotinia: 
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mentality and vocabulary which is used to express it. There is, 
in fact, as Augustine and Simplicianus recognized, a world of 
difference between the Logos of the Enneads and the Incarnate 
Word of the Johannine Prologue, between the presumption of the 
pagan philosopher and the humble acknowledgement of the 
Christian. Nevertheless, since it is still the same man and the whole 
man who believes, thinks, loves and speaks, through different 
faculties, these elements reacted strongly upon each other. Con- 
sequently, these candid pages are no more the work of a Christian 
tinged with Platonism than of a Platonist tinged with Christianity. 
Although the contemplation of Milan is essentially Plotinian, it is 
already truly Catholic. It is the experience of a philosopher who 
is becoming a believer, or rather of a former believer, who is return- 
ing to the Faith without ceasing to be a philosopher. 

If thoroughgoing religion calls not simply for a set of external 
practices nor even a ritualistic life sustained and nourished by 
mystical life, but also implies a doctrine, a faith that is addressed 
to the intellect, we must not be surprised to find that even though 
the vision of Milan was religious, it was still a highly intellectual 
experience. As a matter of fact, it was primarily intellectual. As the 
convert himself admits, he reflected a great deal more during this 
period than he prayed. If the language of the Confessions is here 
more metaphysical than biblical, if whole sections are decidedly 
speculative in character, it is a proof of their author’s sincerity and 
an indication that Augustine was in earnest about his return to 
God, that he returned fully and frankly, soul and intellect, heart 
and mind. 

* * * * 

Even during this first crisis the third universal element of religion, 
the mystical element, was at work. This seems to be one of the 
characteristics which distinguish Augustine’s conversion from all 
others. The ecstasy at Milan began, if one may so put it, with a 
search after God for himself alone. The special grace given Augustine, 
which we have analysed above,’ played a fundamental role. We 
1 This analysis occurs towards the end of chapter VI. The special grace given to 
Augustine is ‘his nostalgia for God, his desire for personal salvation, his conviction 
that the most perfect joy here below is but a foretaste of the future happiness he so 


keenly desires’. It is this basic conviction that controls the integration of the other 
elements and the evolution of the mature Augustine (Translator’s note). 
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speak constantly of his intellectual development, we trace his 
conversion to an illumination of his discursive faculties, and we 
neglect the emotional and unifying aspect of this evolution. The 
course of Augustine’s intellectual crisis of the faith was marked 
by deep mystical yearnings for God. 

Augustine was a born mystic. Moreover, he inherited this gift; 
his mother was also a mystic. It was this natural appetite for God, 
this hunger and thirst for union, that prevented him from feeling 
at home with Manichean doctrine and that explain his sense of 
interior liberation when he read the Enneads. The spirituality of 
God occupied a pre-eminent place in his strictly intellectual evolu- 
tion, because although it is certainly possible to found a sufficiently 
coherent philosophical system upon materialism or dualism — as 
witness Stoicism and Manicheism — a mystic can only be a spiritual- 
ist and a monist. This seems to be the reason why Augustine’s 
conversion was not possible as long as he remained bound to the 
doctrines of Manes; this is why once these fetters had fallen from 
him and the spirituality of God was clear to him, his soul took 
flight and, giving rein to its instinct, soon reached a high form of 
contemplation. Here we have a new, and possibly the most pro- 
found, reason for Augustine’s enthusiasm for the Enneads. This 
work is not merely the fruit of philosophical thought; some of its 
pages show it to be the testimony of one ‘who has seen’. In the 
treatise On the Beautiful in particular, and there more frequently 
than elsewhere, Plotinus makes discreet allusions to his own mystical 
experiences: ‘He who has seen’, he writes, ‘knows what I mean’ 
(Enn. I, 6, 7). Such references must have moved Augustine as much 
as the intellectual achievements of the treatise must have convinced 
him. If Augustine was to be himself, he had to believe in the existence 
of a spiritual Beauty and a spiritual Goodness. Plotinus, a philoso- 
pher and a visionary, presented him with this ideal as a postulate 
of reason; he was vouching, as a thinker, for the true worth of those 
mystical tendencies which were sweeping Augustine along although 
he knew it not. 

In Plotinus the dialectic leads to union. ‘There are two paths’, 
says Plotinus, ‘for those who climb and soar; the first way is from 
below; the second is the path of those who have already attained 
the world of ideas and have, to some degree, established a footing 
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there; they should advance to the farthest limits of this world; the 
moment at which they reach the summit of the intelligible marks 
the end of the journey’ (Enn. I, 3, 1). In the philosophy of the 
Enneads, the second of these paths is only a prolongation of the 
first. Philosophy goes beyond itself and is completed in ecstasy. 
The path followed by the Intelligence leads into the unified con- 
templation of the One. Thus one of the constitutive elements of the 
vision at Milan, one of the prime factors in Augustine’s first crisis, 
indeed the most important one since we call it an intellectual crisis, 
is tinged with mysticism. 

I do not maintain that Augustine consciously sought mystical 
experience; on the contrary, he was struggling with difficulties on 
the philosophical level and was searching for an answer in a system 
rather than in a way of life. In extraordinary people, however, 
act goes beyond intent and life reaches out far beyond consciousness. 
In a very true sense they do, for good or for evil, what they do not 
wish to do, or rather what they think they do not wish to do. For 
the insatiable appetite for being is ever awake within them, an 
appetite that is as infinite as being itself and urges them on at every 
step. It is this nostalgia for God, this deep-rooted love of the divine, 
which permeates Augustine’s most philosophical meditations. 

The same mystical tone which had captivated the young Augustine 
in the Enneads of Plotinus appeared again in the second element 
of his first religious synthesis, the Scriptures and tradition. For 
some time he had tried unsuccessfully to appreciate the Scriptures: 
in his youth he had been repelled by their simple style; later the 
crude interpretations which he was given involved the texts in 
apparent contradictions. Only after hearing Ambrose did he begin 
to reconsider his rhetorical and philosophical biases. And he did 
so because Ambrose had taught him to discover the spiritual 
meaning behind the words of Scripture and, following a venerable 
tradition begun by Philo and resumed by the Christian Origen, 
had made him read the Scriptures not as a rhetorician or as a 
philosopher — as he had claimed to do up to this time — but as 
a mystic. 

Just as the doctrinal sources of the contemplation of Milan must 
be sought, on the philosophical side, in those treatises of Plotinus 
in which mysticism is near the surface, so, on the scriptural side, 
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Augustine drew inspiration chiefly from the most mystical of the: 
sacred authors or from those passages which describes extraordinary 
states of soul. In the Old Testament, for example, there were the: 
words which God spoke to Moses from the burning bush: ‘I am 
Who Am’ (Conf. VII, 16). In the New Testament, there was the 
Prologue of St John’s Gospel and (there are three references to 
this) the revelation of the invisible world through the visible, which 
St Paul announced to the Romans. Thus, in this synthesis of organ- 
ized religious belief and philosophical thought, the elements of 
mysticism, which are to be found in each component and which 
pervade Augustine’s total being, act as a catalytic agent, drawing 
the components together and contributing to their reaction. But 
even though this third factor was as active as the other two, it did 
not appear in the new compound. Augustine was not conscious of 
all that was happening in the recesses of his soul. He considered 
himself a philosopher, whereas he was primarily a mystic. In the 
abstract language of the Schools, we may say that the contemplation 
at Milan was ‘formally’ intellectual but ‘virtually’ mystical. But 
in fact it was religious. 

These constitutive factors had no more chance of being in- 
dependent of one. another than religion has of being purely ritual- 
istic, or purely dogmatic, or purely experiential. The synthesis is 
entirely present in each part of the whole. Everything in the Church 
is holy, the objects of worship as well as the articles of the Creed, 
the breast of the first-communicant or the forehead of the dying, 
the hands of the priest or the definitions of the Councils. Holy 
also are the insights of the theologians, though they are not on a 
par with the voice of the bishops or with the life of the faithful. 
From the time when a soul is converted, that is to say turns towards 
God, everything becomes sacramental for him. Everything that is 
genuinely religious has about it something of a concrete symbol or 
objective guarantee, some doctrinal meaning or mystical richness. 

But even though each of the three universal elements of religion 
is always present with the other two, a man does not have to be 
aware of this presence; it may be real but latent. Men are strangely 
deluded about the motives for their actions. Most frequently they 
are ignorant both of their causes and their consequences. So too, 
this spiritual radiation is revealed only with time, when the element 
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has spent itself and is ceasing from activity. Often enough we do 
not grasp the thesis of a book until we have read the last page. 

This is why Augustine had first to reach the vision of Ostia and 
to survey the past from its heights before he could see the majestic 
contour of the contemplation of Milan in all its grandeur. Augustine 
is now trying to conquer this peak from every side. Guided by 
Ambrose, he advances along the road of the Scriptures and tradition, 
then he leaves this road, turns back, hesitates and seeks his way in 
the steps of Plotinus. Occasionally already, urged on by some 
unknown force, he rushes forward blindly along the paths of 
mysticism. Later he rejoins the beaten tracks of philosophy and 
authority, and taking these short cuts from one track to the other he 
climbs and climbs still. At last when he has reached a great height . 
he sees that these two tracks — for he cannot see the short cuts — 
open out upon the same panorama and that as the months have 
gone by he has been climbing the slopes of the holy mountain 
from which the Lord, the God of philosophers and the God of 
Christians, has been summoning the pilgrim of truth throughout 
all this journey: Clamasti de longinquo (Conf. VII, 16). 


* * * * 


Although all doubt was banished, the conflict between faith and 
reason settled and Augustine’s mind convinced, the powers of his 
will had only been thrown into confusion and continued to resist 
the attraction of grace. Although he has climbed so high, Augustine 
still finds himself far from God, ‘in a region of strangeness — 
regione dissimilitudinis — where I seemed to hear your voice from 
on high : “I am’, you were saying, “the food of the strong; believe 
and you shall eat me’”’ (Conf. VII, 16). He testifies that, ‘in the 
flash of a trembling glance I attained Being itself, but I was not 
strong enough to fix my gaze upon it, and when I was beaten back 
again in my weakness and returned to my usual state, I brought 
away with me nothing except a loving memory which yearned for 
the aroma, as it were, of the banquet which I was as yet unable to 
eat.’ Having cited this text, one should call attention to the transition 
of metaphors from those of sight to those of taste ; the former 
are more suitable for the expression of an intellectual conviction; 
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the latter for the expression of a mystical state. ‘I sought’, he con 
tinues, ‘a way to acquire the strength that would allow me to enjoy; 
you, and I could not find it until I had embraced the Mediator’ 
between God and man, Jesus Christ, who is above all things, God: 
for ever blessed, he who calls to us and says: ‘‘I am the Way, the; 
Truth and the Life’, he who mingled with our flesh that food 
which I was too weak to take. For the Word was made flesh, that 
in our infancy we might be suckled by your wisdom, that wisdom 
by which you created all things’ (Conf. VII, 24). No, he was not 
yet humble enough to possess Jesus, who is humility itself, and he 
did not yet have a soul that was childlike enough and a heart that 
was pure enough to see God. Even after he had read the Enneads 
in the light of the Gospel, his pride and his animal passions still 
kept him far from the port — uxoris honorisque inlecebra detinebar 
(Beat. I, 4). 

Before Augustine could make his final ascent these bonds had 
to be broken, the powers of affection which subtend all mysticism 
had to be turned away from sensual beauty and directed towards 
the joy of ecstasy. The education of the heart is progressive, like 
all other types of education, and the intellect has its place in it. 
If Augustine’s first religious synthesis, the philosophico-dogmatic 
one, did not break all his bonds at a single blow, it did, however, 
wear them down. During the months that followed the contempla- 
tion of Milan, each of its constitutive elements prepared him for 
his liberation. Plotinus calmly and firmly recommended flight from 
the world of the senses to another world, taught him to look down 
on corporeal beauty and urged perfect detachment. St Paul preached 
the same principles in his own vehement and impassioned way. 
Reason and authority, not content to converge upon the same 
point in the realm of a speculative thought, blended their beams 
and insisted upon the same renunciations. But if these beacons 
gave light, they were still, especially that of philosophy, without 
heat. Although the intellect can find delight in abstract and uni- 
versal forms, the will is awakened only by contact with concrete 
being. Love wishes to possess a person and to be possessed in 
return. 

Then, in the morning of his life, through the slowly-lifting haze 
of the Scriptures, Augustine saw the towering form of Christ 
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gradually appear upon the horizon encircled with all the splendour 
of the divinity. Even then ‘he recognized him to be a perfect man, 
a real man whom he thought should be preferred above all others, 
not as Truth personified, but because of the extraordinary excellence 
of his human nature and his more perfect participation in wisdom’. 
But it was at this juncture that ‘breaking with the delusive errors’ 
of the heretics who denied the divinity of Christ, he finally under- 
stood the ‘sacrament’ contained in the words ‘the Word was made 
flesh’ (Conf. VII, 25), and knew that Jesus, who was not only born 
of the Virgin and truly man but was also ‘true God of true God’ 
as the Nicene Creed declares, would alone be able to satisfy him, 
and that in him alone would he find the fulfilment of all his powers 
of love. 

Therefore we should not talk about a purely intellectual or even, 
as some have called it, a purely moral conversion. Such a conversion, 
devoid of any religious and mystical experience, would be a con- 
version only from the psychological point of view and, especially 
when it involves a soul as passionate as Augustine’s, would be a 
sort of literary fiction, the product of a bookish erudition that is 
insensitive to the ways of life. It is not at all likely that Augustine 
would have been able to tear himself away from the embraces of a 
woman with whom he had lived for a dozen years, whom he loved 
and whose son he adored, in order to embrace a mere abstraction, a 
mere philosophical theory, beautiful and lofty though it may have 
been. Augustine’s exquisite sensibility could not remain without 
an object, but, when his higher intuitive faculties became active and 
started to exert an influence upon him, Christ alone could satisfy 
his great need for love. Christ led to the Father and was supremely 
lovable in himself: He was the Way, the Truth and the Life. 

Attractive though this Way was to Augustine, ‘he still did not 
feel courageous enough to follow its narrow course’ (Conf. VIII, 1). 
He wavered between these two ways of life and these two loves; 
his being was torn in two directions. The mind that Christian 
humility had not yet made submissive to God was now conscious 
of the revolt of the senses. ‘Until then he imagined that he put off 
from day to day his contempt of worldly hopes in order to bind 
himself to God only because he did not see any certain light that 
would orientate his course. But the day would come when he wouid 
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find himself bare before the reproaches of his conscience’ (Conf. 
VIII, 18). Christ was attracting him, but the flesh was holding: 
him back. But one by one the contagion of example, and a myster- 
ious call that was at once from within and from without, were to! 
break down the last show of resistance on the part of his dual — 
animal and spiritual — nature. 

There was inspiration in the humility of Victorinus the rhetor- 
ician, the devotion of Ponticianus, the austerities of Anthony of 
Egypt, the ardour with which two young courtiers at Trier became 
converts, the monastic life of the brothers of Milan, and finally 
that long line of virgins and ascetics who had given themselves to 
God in perfect chastity. All these people were made of flesh like 
himself. Several of them were his contemporaries, just as young 
and as ardent as himself, but they had outstripped him and were 
generously following in the footsteps of Christ. They made him feel 
ashamed and urged him to follow them. If in spite of everything 
he remained undecided, it was because a soul as fundamentally 
mystical as his could not give itself by halves. God was demanding 
a holocaust. 

While Augustine’s bewilderment only increased with each moment 
as Ponticianus told his story and while the crisis was reaching its 
climax in the garden where he had retired with Alypius, it took 
but a child’s ditty, a few verses from St Paul—éin themselves 
insignificant trifles, as is so often the case — to put a quick end to 
it all and shift his life abruptly from one love to the other. The 
mystical forces within him were liberated. If a grain of sand was 
sufficient to sway the balance decisively, it was because the already 
heavily weighted scale of grace was ready to tip downward, and 
because Augustine attached an enormous importance to these 
trifles. As he had faith in Providence and as his ear was turned to- 
wards God, he thought that he heard a voice from heaven in this 
child’s voice; he opened the book of the Apostle like someone 
consulting a collection of oracles in order to solve an inextricable 
difficulty and to make a decision. ‘Take and read! Take and read!” 
He therefore took the book, opened it and read quietly the first 
passage that met his eyes: ‘Do not spend your life in rioting and 
drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, not in contention 
and envy, but put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ and make not 
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provision for the flesh in its concupiscences’. Scarcely had he finished 
these lines when a certainty and a light illumined his heart and 
banished every shadow of a doubt (Conf. VIII, 29). He decided 
to renounce marriage and to live for God alone. The text of the 
Epistle to the Romans is certainly not directly concerned with the 
question of continence or perfect chastity; Augustine gave these 
words a meaning which they did not have. This should not puzzle 
anyone, unless he has no understanding of those secret attractions 
which influence the movements of the soul, or of that extremely 
subtle and delicate action which we call grace, unless he has shut 
his eyes to the deep-seated tendencies of this convert whose heart 
was made for God and was restless until it rested in him. Augustine, 
then, read into this text what he was looking for; he approached 
it with a prejudice, yes, with a religious prejudice; he read it in the 
light of a rich synthesis of dogma and philosophy, of reason and 
tradition; he saw his own special vocation imaged in it. He found 
there along with an exhortation to abandon the pleasures of the 
flesh — the negative and liberating aspect of the case —an in- 
vitation to put on Christ mystically — the positive aspect, satisfying 
and perfective, and attracting him as a magnet attracts iron. 

Such is the first section of the road that links the contemplation 
of Milan to the vision of Ostia. Just as, before the contemplation 
of Milan, there had been for his mind to work upon a salutary 
philosophical scepticism and a spiritual doctrine which made 
possible and facilitated the synthesis of faith and reason, so also, 
before the vision of Ostia, a long preparation was necessary in 
order to liberate his heart and to set his mystical faculties con- 
sciously and deliberately in motion. The scene in the garden con- 
stituted the most outstanding, but not the final, episode of this 
preparation. It completed a period of incubation which brought 
forth love, though the education of the heart would continue. 
The fires of the senses were extinguished and the smoke of pride 
dispelled. Henceforth the way would be open; for no one approaches 
God unless he is immaculate, chaste in body and pure of spirit; 
Beati mundo corde quoniam ipsi Deum videbunt. But no eye can 
gaze upon the sun unless it has become like the sun; divine grace 
is necessary if we are to see God. 

For week after week, throughout all Advent and Lent, he lived 
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on this nourishment, reflecting on past experiences, instructing: 
himself under the guidance of Monica and Ambrose, meditating 
upon the Scriptures and praying with the psalmist to the God 
towards whom he was hastening. When he left the retirement of 
the desert, there was the joy of Baptism, the outpouring of the 
Holy Spirit and the surge of divine life within his soul. He was' 
treading the ground of the sacred foothills, and he may have thought 
that he had arrived at his destination. But then these words of 
Jahveh were addressed to himself: ‘What dost thou here? Go forth 
and stand upon the mount before the Lord: and behold the Lord 
passeth, and a great and strong wind before the Lord overthrowing 
the mountains and breaking the rocks in pieces: the Lord is not in 
the wind, and after the wind an earthquake: the Lord is not in the 
earthquake. And after the earthquake a fire: the Lord is not in 
the fire, and after the fire a whistling of a gentle air. And when he 
heard it, he covered his face with his mantle, and coming forth 
stood in the entering in of the cave, and behold a voice unto him...’ 
(III Kings, xix). 

Here, at last, is the full religious experience in which the earlier 
synthesis of faith and reason is incorporated into a higher synthesis 
and is fused with life and love. We recall that for a religious being, 
for one at least who attains his full development, there are normally 
two crises, the first at the end of adolescence when traditional notions 
are confronted with the demands of independent thinking, the 
second and more formidable crisis at the period of maturity when a 
new mystical leaven is mixed with the azyme. This is the critical 
moment. If the action of the leaven is not hindered, the soul will 
soon be able to nourish itself with a perfect bread, that is, with a 
religion that lacks nothing: neither the facts, nor the dogmas, nor 
the rites, which satisfy our need to accept, to believe and to act, 
nor the intellectual systematization and the theological coherence, 
which satisfy our need to think and to understand, nor the myster- 
ious consciousness of a participation in the divine life, which 
satisfies our need for love. 

Such, indeed, was the vision of Ostia. We should now under- 
stand how it resembles and differs from the contemplation of Milan. 
Both are religious experiences, not only philosophical or mystical 
but specifically religious; for, in successive syntheses, both integrate 
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hose elements which when united constitute the perfect essence of 
‘eligion. On both occasions, Augustine took a decisive step towards 
God, at Milan under the influence of Ambrose and the direction 
of Simplicianus, at Ostia hand in hand with his mother Monica. 
Both are anticipated by a period of confusion during which the 
zlements are disposed and adapt themselves slowly to the exigencies 
of the approaching synthesis; both are inaugurated by personal 
sontact with souls, with living beings, by the attraction of a great 
social body. 

Although these experiences are so similar, one is not a repetition 
of the other. The contemplation of Milan is more intellectual and, 
secause the emphasis is on the speculative side, the language which 
Jescribes it will naturally be more metaphysical and the vocabulary 
ind mentality will recall the Enneads; but because the element that 
$ joined with philosophy is revelation and because the religion 
which informs the higher synthesis is Christianity, the spirit of the 
sontemplation of Milan will be totally Christian. By the mere 
resence of a woman the vision at Ostia has a more emotional 
sharacter. Here, although the mentality is still Plotinian, the 
yocabulary is less so; for Monica and Augustine will prefer to look 
0 the Scriptures, though not exclusively, for the adequate expression 
of the supernatural life of the soul and of a mind not only Christian 
ut mystic. 

The mystical leaven was present from the very start, facilitating 
it Milan, for example, the kneading together of dogma and 
yhilosophy; then its activity increased as the warming influence of 
Christ caressed the soul of the convert until it suddenly assumed 
ts full strength and made all the dough rise in an instant — et 
st fermentatum totum. Far from suppressing the other elements, 
he mystical element permeated them so intimately that they can 
10 longer be dissociated. Of course a laboratory technician could 
ipproach his study of the vision of Ostia with the aid of balances 
ind test-tubes, could analyse it and could establish, as far as weight 
oes, that only a negligible quantity of the mystical element was 
resent; he might be an excellent chemist, he might measure the 
umber and the cadences of Augustine’s periods with great exact- 
ess, he might even appreciate the choice of words and the brilliance 
f the imagery, he might list all the Scriptural allusions and discover 
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even the slightest reminiscence of the Enneads; but if his senses are; 
dull he will not perceive the exquisite aroma and delicate taste of! 
this mystical nourishment. The profound meaning of the vision | 
at Ostia will remain hidden from him. 

In this ecstasy Augustine attained the perfection of the Christian | 
life, in so far as it is possible here below. The rapidity of this trans- 
formation and its thoroughgoing effects certainly make it an extra- 
ordinary phenomenon. Because of it, this conversion, which was 
clearly obedient to the universal laws of religious psychology, retains 
a clearly individual character and stands as a unique experience 
of supereminent value, the secret of which must be sought in the 
excellence of the special grace given to the convert. 

Even in his childhood, and then later on in the early years of 
his manhood, there is clear evidence of a personal religious instinct 
and a passionate desire for the truth. Like those torrents that 
plunge beneath the earth only to come to the surface further along 
still wider and deeper, these tendencies could disappear for a time, 
but they were not to be lost. At the appointed time, Augustine 
passed victoriously through two religious crises and recovered 
first the Faith and then the fullness of the life of Faith. In a few 
months, he passed through stages of the road which take less 
favoured souls many years to traverse or which remain for ever 
impassable to them. Almost without a break, he passed from 
spiritual youth to spiritual maturity. No sooner had Christianity, 
the beautiful romance of his youthful imagination, become a doctrine 
for his mind than his mature heart at once discovered in it a rich 
and vibrant Jife. 


NOTICE 


As from January 1962 the annual subscription to THE DOWNSIDE 
REVIEW will be twenty-five shillings or four dollars, and the price 


of a single copy will be six shillings and threepence or one dollar, 
post free. 
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THE CRUCIAL POINT IN THE 
ARGUMENT FOR GOD’S EXISTENCE! 


by 
DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


PHOUGH the subject has been discussed for so long and though 
heologians and philosophers have worked out their systems in 
such detail, the validity of the argument for the existence of 
God has not, as we all know, been generally accepted in the 
world at large. This fact must puzzle us and worry us, for we agree 
hat it is a question of reason, and faith need not be brought in. 
If course we may reply that it is not generally accepted that the 
irgument is invalid, but this can hardly give us much consolation. 
f we are personally convinced that the argument is sound it seems 
well worth while to go back over the question again and again, 
o try and understand the difficulties, and to see if we can put the 
igument in a more generally acceptable form. 

Plainly what we have to do is to find the crucial point in the 
easoning, so that we may be able to put this as cogently as possible. 
[he difficulty is to find the crucial point, and there will certainly 
ye much disagreement as to where it lies. In this paper I shall give 
ny own view on the subject; I am going to suggest that the crucial 
yoint lies in the analysis of what we mean by activity, of what we 
re aware of when we are aware of activity, and this includes the 
juestion: has activity any meaning; are we aware of activity? 
Jnless we are aware of activity I do not see how we are to develop 
| convincing argument for God’s existence. I quite realise that 
nost of what I am going to say is familiar to you, but I hope it 
nay suggest a slightly different line of approach which will be 
yorth following up. The reasons why I think activity is the central 
oint we ought to concentrate on will be seen if I outline the kind 
f analysis I have in mind. 


A paper read to the Priests’ Philosophical Group at Southwell House, London, 
1 December 1960. 
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It seems important to begin by mentioning a difficulty which! 
arises if the argument for God’s existence is put in a form in which: 
it is fairly often put. Even those who do not feel the difficulty should! 
recognise that there are many people who do feel it, and to whom: 
it is an obstacle they find hard to get over. It concerns the question: 
from what point are we to start? If we start with awareness of some: 
fact which we do not think includes, even implicitly, any awareness 
of God, then how can we ever reason to God? It seems to me that, 
if we say that the things around us imply or entail a necessary 
being on which they depend, this means that the reasoning con- 
sists of an analysis of the fact from which we start, and that we 
should recognise this. So, too, if we say everything has a cause 
and there must be a first cause, this means we are aware from the 
start of everything as having a cause, and ultimately of the first 
cause. 

I will not delay over this as you all know the difficulty, and I 
want to deal with the positive, rather than the negative, side of the 
approach I advocate. 

What, then, are we to say if the point is granted? Does it imply 
that the argument for God’s existence is at once disproved on the 
ground that it assumes what it sets out to prove? I do not think 
this is so. I think that what we should try to show is that we are 
aware of God’s existence from the start, though implicitly and 
obscurely. We should try to analyse by our reasoning the datum 
from which we start, and then, it seems to me, we find we are aware 
of God at the back, so to speak, of our field of consciousness. 

This brings us to the ontological argument, about which I must 
say a few words. The argument in its original form is, of course, 
shortly this; that than which a greater cannot be conceived must 
really exist because, if it does not exist, something greater can be 
conceived. The usual objection is that this argument involves an 
illicit transition from the conceptual to the real order. Now in one 
sense this criticism seems valid, but it does not seem valid if the 
argument is put in a rather different form. It seems valid against 
the argument in its original form, because, as Kant said, existence 
does not add to the perfection expressed in an idea. If we start with 
the idea of a supreme being we do not make the idea of the supreme 
being greater or less by thinking of it as existent or non-existent. 
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No process of reasoning about an idea can do more than expand 
the content of the idea and make it more precise, and the content 
of this idea makes no reference to existence. Therefore the only 
conclusion we can reach in this way is that, if the supreme being 
exists, he exists. 

However there is more to be said, and here we come to the 
attractive side of the ontological argument. Obviously there is a 
sense in which we can think of things that do not exist. Nevertheless 
it is impossible to think of something entirely new and unlike 
anything we have ever known. The architect can plan a house which 
does not exist, but all he can do is to plan a fresh arrangement of 
materials which really exist. Even the most fantastic productions 
of human imagination are only a new and non-existing pattern 
of existing things. But does this apply to the idea of that than 
which a greater cannot be conceived? Surely it does not. The idea 
of such a being cannot be a rearrangement of lesser things, because, 
if it is the greatest conceivable, no rearrangement of lesser things 
will make it up; of its very nature it is unique. Therefore merely 
to argue that we must not pass from the conceptual to the real 
order is not enough to disprove the ontological argument, because 
the idea of the supreme being cannot be in the conceptual order 
alone. If the idea of the supreme being cannot be a rearrangement 
of existing things, how can it have arisen in men’s minds, unless it 
has been taken from reality? That we should be able to create out 
of nothing an entirely new idea of a non-existing thing seems in- 
conceivable; if we say our ideas are not derived from reality in 
some way, we shall be on the high road to scepticism. 

Perhaps it will be objected that such an infinite thing is con- 
tradictory. Suppose the question is asked whether necessary existence 
is contradictory or not. If we say necessary existence is not con- 
tradictory, then it has meaning and we can only have derived the 
idea from reality. But, if we say necessary existence is contradictory, 
it must either be self-contradictory or contradict something we agree 
to exist, and this can only be being which is not necessary. It cannot 
be self-contradictory, because it is absolutely simple and unlimited, 
and terms of limited meaning which are contradictory do not 
adequately express it. If, however, God is the first cause, we can 
show, I think, that there is no contradiction with contingent being. 
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Logical contradiction lies between two statements. If the first 
statement is taken to exclude necessary existence plainly there is 
contradiction with any statement which affirms it. If it is taken to: 
include it plainly no question of contradiction arises. The question 
whether necessary existence is contradictory or not depends on the 
point from which we start, but the point from which we start 
depends on what we are aware of. So in either case we come back 
to the question: are we aware of that which necessarily exists, and 
can we make this a starting point for discussion? 

So what the ontological argument leads to is, I think, the question 
whether we do in fact have a genuine idea of a supreme being; if 
we have it seems difficult to deny that such a being really exists. 
That is what we have to consider, but before doing so it should be 
made clear that we may have an idea of the supreme being, 
and may have an awareness of him, without involving the con- 
clusion that we already enjoy the beatific vision. Manifestly the 
existence of God is not clear to us in such a way that we cannot 
deny it, but it may be that our awareness of God is such that reflection 
and careful analysis is needed to bring out explicitly its content, 
that God is implicitly in our consciousness and that we may fail 
to make this explicit, that he is in the background of our thought 
and only obscurely presented to us even when we make our aware- 
ness of him explicit. 

Let us, then, come to the question: have we a genuine idea of 
something supreme and perfect? I want to argue that we do have a 
genuine idea of it, and shall try to show that this is so by means of 
the idea of activity or energy. The first point is to decide whether 
the word activity describes a special object which we are aware of, 
and, if so, what can be said about it. 

Now plainly, if activity or energy denotes a special object of our 
experience, no proof is possible except the experience itself; we 
cannot in the nature of the case deduce the fact of activity from 
any other fact we experience. All, therefore, I can do is to give an 
example of the circumstances in which I believe myself to be aware 
of activity, and to ask others if they are not also aware of it in 
similar circumstances. 

Take the simple example of holding a pen in the fingers. The 
claim I am making is that, when I hold a pen in my fingers, I am 
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directly aware of activity, on the one hand of the activity of the 
pen in pressing against my fingers, and on the other hand of my 
fingers in pressing against the pen and moving it. This is not, after 
all, an extravagant claim. There must be ultimate experiences, and 
few will deny that the perception of a red patch or of a rough surface 
is ultimate and undeniable. But, if this is so, and if awareness of 
activity seems as clear and undeniable as perception of a patch of 
red, then what grounds can there be for denying it? 

It may be asked, however, if, when I think I am aware of activity, 
[ am really aware of anything unique. May I not be confusing 
what I experience? For instance, may not this apparent awareness 
of activity, when I hold the pen, simply be the awareness of pressure? 
Just as we perceive red or black by our senses, may we not also 
in a similar way perceive pressure, and mistake it for activity? 

Now, when we feel pressure, undoubtedly we have the special 
sense-impression of pressure, but the question is whether we are 
not aware of more than pressure as such, of something which is 
not precisely the same as pressure because it is present in other 
different objects of our awareness. In other words, is not pressure 
a special kind of activity, and cannot activity take many different 
forms? I am suggesting that this is so, and hence, that, although we 
are aware of activity in and through the sense of pressure, yet 
activity is not the same as pressure because it is more general. I 
am suggesting that we are aware, not only in our sense-impressions 
but also in our thoughts and our emotions of this same object or 
aspect or element, and that, for this reason, we instinctively use 
the special word, activity, to express what we find is common to 
them all. 

Another possible objection is this. It may be said that men 
seem to experience activity in dreams, when there is no real activity, 
or again, that an injured man may think he feels pain in a limb 
which is no longer there, and that this is false. May not all apparent 
experience of activity be explained in a similar way? However, the 
argument seems to prove too much. Because we dream of objects 
that do not really exist, it does not follow that no objects really 
sxists. How could a man have a false impression of activity, unless 
at some time he had had a real impression of it ? Moreover, when 
an injured man has a false impression of activity, his mistake is 
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not in supposing there is activity when in fact there is no activity’ 
but only in interpreting wrongly an activity which is really taking 
place. There is real activity in the man’s nerves, though it gives 
him a false impression of its origin. Even in a dream there is real 
mental activity, however distorted may be the impression it produces. 

I may add the following points which tend to confirm the view 
that we have a genuine perception of activity. First, it seems to me 
that, if we are going to make sense of our knowledge, there must 
be something common to everything we know. Unless they belong 
to a single field of knowledge, how can we relate them to one an- 
other, and reduce them to order? We instinctively use words which 
express this. Take, for example, our use of the word ‘not’. We 
find that we can use the word ‘not’ of all the objects around us, 
for each one is not another, and each part or aspect or mode or 
moment is not another. The word ‘not’ applies to them all. Now 
how can this be so unless there is something positive possessed in 
common by them all? If we use the same word to express the limita- 
tion in every object around us, this surely means there is something 
positive which is similar in each and which is asserted to be limited. 
If so it can hardly be doubted that the positive object is activity. 
To this it might be objected that we use ‘not’ to refer to abstractions, 
when we say, for instance, that justice is not fortitude, and that it 
does not then express a limit to activity. But the reply may be made 
that we can distinguish between abstractions and concrete things 
which really exist, and that ‘not’ always refers to activity wher 
applied to real things, even though it does not when applied tc 
abstractions. In short the fact that we use ‘not’ of abstractions, as 
well as of concrete, existing, things, does not affect the argument. 
But even in the case of abstractions it seems reasonable to say that 
‘not’ refers to a limit to activity, that it means that the activity 
of our thought is limited in a particular way. 

Secondly, there is surely some force in the argument that, i 
activity does not express a genuine and unique object of whick 
we are aware, it is difficult to see how the idea could have arisen 
Why should men have imagined that they were aware of activity 
in the sense of something common to all real objects, and inventec 
a special word to express this, if it had no foundation in fact? We 
can certainly discuss whether activity in the sense in which it i 
normally used is a genuine idea. 
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Thirdly, if activity in the sense in which it is ordinarily used 
does not refer to something which objectively exists, it is hard to 
>xplain how knowledge comes about. Let me assume that we some- 
iimes know things other than ourselves. If we know them they 
must in some way become united to us. But how can this happen 
unless they are active and act upon us? If not, how can we become 
aware of things other than ourselves; how indeed can otherness 
have any meaning for us, or be a subject for discussion at all, as it 
sertainly is? Must not our awareness of things as other than our- 
selves be due to their presence in us as the agents of an activity to 
which we are patients? If we are aware of things they must be 
present to us, while, if we are aware of them as ‘other’, they cannot 
be identified with us. The only explanation seems to be that the 
»bjects we know are all alike in being active. 

These, then, are some reasons for thinking that the ordinary idea 
of activity is genuine, and that it expresses something which really 
*xists. Let us take this to be true, and go on to examine the implica- 
ions of activity. 

Now the first point is that activity seems to be all-inclusive. The 
reason for saying this is that complete inactivity is meaningless, 
and that, if this is so, there is nothing other than activity, and 
lence, when we are aware of activity, we are in some sense aware 
of the totality of things. But what reason is there for saying that 
nactivity is meaningless? As I have already said, unless the objects 
we know act upon us it is very difficult to see how knowledge can 
9e explained. Otherwise how can we explain the connection between 
he object we know and our knowledge of it? But if every object 
ve know must act upon us, it follows that every object must be 
ictive. Now an entirely unknowable object is meaningless, for, if 
ve could form the idea of the entirely unknowable, it would not be 
ntirely unknowable, since we could have some idea of it. Hence 
t seems to follow that every object we know must be active, that 
yure inactivity is unthinkable, and that activity is all-inclusive. 
Therefore, whenever an event is taking place activity is being 
xerted. 

If, however, this is true it leads to a problem. If complete in- 
ctivity is meaningless, and if activity is all-inclusive, how are we 
o make sense of what we know? Does it not follow that 
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everything must be wholly one if everything is active and if there ig 
nothing which is not active? In other words, if activity is all-in 
clusive, how can there be anything to differentiate it; how can it 
be modified into different forms of activity? In any case how cam 
activity be modified, for it would be passive if it were modified im 
any way, and of its very meaning activity excludes passivity? But, 
if this is so, how can we explain the undoubted fact that there are. 
things which are distinct from other things and which are, therefore, 
limited. The problem is to explain how there can be limited activity, 
as there undoubtedly is, when activity of its very meaning seems to 
be unlimited. 

The reply may be made: is not activity like any other general 
notion; is not the problem the same in all such cases? There are, 
however, special features about activity which we must carefully 
examine. 

The ordinary general term, such as horse or animal, is formed 
presumably by the mind’s focusing on certain common features in 
horses or animals and neglecting those which are more particular. 
Thus these common features are thought of as indeterminate with 
regard to possible more particular features which can make them 
more determinate. Flower refers to the common element in all 
flowers, which is indeterminate as to the particular kind of flower. 
But why cannot activity be explained as the most general feature 
which is common to everything? Now there are points of difference 
between other general notions and activity. First, other general 
ideas are not all-inclusive; there are other features distinct from 
them which can modify them. The common features which we 
refer to when we speak of flowers in general leave room for other 
features which can determine them. But this is not the case with 
activity, if activity includes every possible feature. 

Secondly, when we distinguish between general and particulat 
features in things, we look at the general features as passive to more 
particular modifications, because we regard them as capable o! 
determination by the particular features. We cannot, however, look 
at activity as passive to anything, because of its very meaning 
activity excludes passivity in itself. It may be said: does not tree 
exclude not-tree, just as activity excludes not-activity? Are we 
not in the same difficulty with regard to both? Of course tree 
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xcludes not-tree in the sense that tree refers primarily to the com- 

on features in oak, elm, and so on, and neglects the particular 
features. Nevertheless the common features we refer to when we 
speak of tree are looked at as passive to the particular features, and 
therefore as capable of uniting with them to form a single whole. 
Thus, while tree refers primarily to the common features, it refers 
secondarily, in the background, so to speak, to the particular 
features to which they are in fact united. But how can activity, 
which cannot be passive, be united to other elements, and make 
up a single whole with them? 

It looks, then, as though we shall have to say that activity is 
external to limited forms of activity in which we find it, that there 
exists perfect activity distinct from all else. There is no reason to 
think that the perfect horse, for example, exists apart from particular 
horses, because, as I have just said, the perfect horse in the sense 
of the features common to all horses can unite with the particular 
features to make up individual horses. It could not exist apart, 
because it is indeterminate in itself and incomplete, whereas activity 
is not indeterminate. Of course, there might be a perfect horse 
existing apart, in a different sense. A standard might be set up, 
largely arbitrary, which fixed the features of the perfect horse, and 
other horses might be called more or less perfect in so far as they 
approach this standard. But such a meaning need not concern us; 
it refers to a particular horse which has the accidental qualities of a 
perfection. It is no more a horse than other horses. 

So the problem we are faced with is to reconcile the three follow- 
ing statements, each of which there seem strong reasons for accepting 
as true: 

(1) activity as such cannot be limited because it is all-inclusive. 

(2) yet limited forms of activity exists. 

_ (3) activity is common to all things, and yet is differentiated into 
many forms. 

Clearly, if we are to have any hope of success in solving this 
problem, we must see whether in any way the unlimited character 
of activity can be combined with limited forms of activity. Let us 
look again at the question: what principle can there be which 
limits activity? ‘ a i 

Suppose it is said: do we need a principle to explain the limitation? 
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Is not inactivity simply the limit beyond which activity does no 
go? May not activity be limited just because it does not go further?! 
The question, however, we have to settle is: why does not activity’ 
go further; what prevents it from going further? There must be at 
reason for its not going further, and a mere negation provides no) 
reason. The things around us are limited because of their natures; | 
they are confined to the limited kind of thing that they are, and. 
this explains why they are limited. But there is nothing in the 
meaning of activity which expresses any limitation, and therefore, 
if it can ever be limited, we must find some other reason. 

What, then, can be a principle of limitation to activity? Activity 
cannot in itself be modified, because to be modified is to be passive, 
and activity cannot be passive. Nor can there be parts of activity, 
because to be capable of division is again to be passive. What 
are we to say? 

Let us reflect again on what we are aware of when we are aware 
of activity. We have seen reason for thinking that we are aware of 
all the objects we know as active. Now, since the things we know 
around us are particular kinds of things, they are limited to their 
particular features which make them what they are. Therefore 
they are not purely active but are also passive. The limited things 
around us are passive to an activity which causes them to be what 
they are. But the problem is to see how they can be passive to an 
activity. If activity is, as we have seen reason to think, all-inclusive, 
how can limited things be made active in a limited way? How can 
all-inclusive activity be communicated to things which are passive 
and become limited and not all-inclusive? How can there be passivity 
which is not activity, if activity is all-inclusive? How can we make 
sense of what we are aware of? 

We can, I think, reply by distinguishing activity in itself as such 
and the effect of activity upon what is passive. I suggest that this 
is not an arbitrary and unreal distinction, but is an analysis of what 
we are aware of when we reflect on the implications of what we are 
aware of. We are aware of what is passive to activity, and we are 
aware of activity in itself as all-inclusive. We have to see how this 
can be fitted together without contradiction. If is it activity as such 
which excludes limitation or inactivity, this does not mean that 
there cannot be an effect of activity which is limited, since an 
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effect just because it is an effect is less than its cause. But our starting 
point seems to be an activity which is limited and so an effect. 

The obvious difficulty is that the same word, activity, is used both 
of activity in itself, and of activity as communicated to an effect, 
and we have to explain how activity can be limited when it is an 
effect. Does not activity give activity to passivity, and does not 
the activity given contradict the fact of passivity? Now activity 
cannot of its very meaning give itself to something else because 
that would be contradictory; it is unlimited, and cannot be divided 
or modified. What it can give to something else is not itself, not 
pure activity, but the effect of pure activity. It is not arbitrary to 
say this; it is surely what we mean if we analyse our meaning. But 
why do we use the same word, and say that the effect is active? I 
should reply that we do not use the word in precisely the same 
sense. The word ‘active’ does not refer only to limited activity or 
only to pure activity; it refers to the double object we are aware 
of, namely limited activity as the effect of pure activity. One aspect 
of our thought as denoted by activity looks at what is limited be- 
pause it is passive to activity, and one aspect looks at the source 
of activity which is pure activity. When we are aware of things as 
active we are aware of them in relation to pure activity, which 
makes them active; we are aware of them as effect-implying-cause. 
Thus there is no question of our using the word ‘activity’ in the 
same sense of limited and unlimited activity, but of using it in 
lifferent senses to express the different aspects of the awareness 
Jenoted by activity. 

Hence there can be passivity which is not activity, and yet activity 
‘an be all-inclusive, if we keep in mind what has been said. Pure 
ictivity is all-inclusive as cause or source; it includes its effects in 
he sense that it possesses what it gives in that unique way in which 
he cause possesses its effects. Passivity refers to the effect as distinct 
rom the cause and yet in another sense as possessed by the cause. 
We find that we are aware of something ultimate when we are 
ware of patient and agent, effect and cause, and in the nature of 
he case we cannot fully express the meaning in other words, though 
ve can do something to bring out its implication. 

We may put it in this way. When we are aware of activity we are 
ware of patient and agent, patient as actuated by agent. Activity 
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refers to both patient and agent; it includes two distinct, but con- 
nected, meanings. They are not identical because they are related 
to one another as passive to active, but this relationship implies a 
unique connection. We can focus our attention to some extent on 
each of the related objects as distinct, but not wholly because they 
are not wholly distinct. In this imperfect way we can speak of each 
as active, but we have to remember that we are really including 
both, though we have put one or other in the foreground. 

This leads to the subject of analogy, and I should like to say the 
following. We are accustomed to explain that such words as activity 
are analogous because they are used partly in the same sense and 
partly in a different sense of the patient as active and of the ultimate 
agent as active. This is of course true, and we can add that the 
reason is that the cause contains the perfections of its effect, and 
therefore that there is a likeness as well as a difference between 
cause and effect. But I should like to point out that we do not use 
the same word of both taken quite separately, because they cannot 
be taken quite separately. The word ‘activity’ indicates effect and 
cause together. When we call either effect or cause active we have 
to keep this in mind, and realise that it is really a partial aspect of 
what is meant by activity that we refer to. 

This, then, in rough outline is how I should meet the difficulty 
that, if activity is all-inclusive it cannot without contradiction 
apply to limited things, and therefore that in fact it cannot be all- 
inclusive. I suggest that, when we analyse what we are aware of, 
we find activity covers activity both as an effect and as cause, and 
that there is no contradiction here because the cause contains 
what it gives to the effect, but contains it in a different way from 
that in which the effect possesses it. I think this is the only way in 
which we can make sense of what we are aware of, and that it does 
express the true meaning of our awareness. 

We are left to deal with the third point which had to be reconciled 
with the other two, namely, that activity is common to everything 
and yet that things are distinct from one another. How can things 
be distinct if activity includes them all? 

It seems to me that here, instead of a new difficulty, we have 
confirmation of what has just been said. Let us bear in mind that 
there are reasons for thinking that there must be a common element 
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in all things. Do we not necessarily assume that we can find com- 
mon ground in all our knowledge which enables us to relate it 
together? Now it is hard to see how there could be an element 
common to everything which formed a supreme genus, for how 
could there be any distinctive feature to differentiate it? Moreover 
would not the supreme genus be purely potential and indeterminate? 
On other grounds, however, we have reached the conclusion that 
activity means limited activity as the effect of pure activity. Now 
this seems to provide just the explanation that we want. For it 
allows for a common element, but not a common element which 
forms part of each thing. Activity is a common element as implying 
the common dependence of each thing upon a single cause. Activity 
in itself is the common source or agent which makes all things 
active. Each thing is distinct in itself, and things are alike only 
in their common dependence. 

It may be objected: does not this imply that all things are alike 
in the activity they possess, and does not this produce the old 
difficulty? In answer I must refer to what I have just said about 
the distinction between activity as original cause and as effect; 
activity as it exists in itself is not given to the effects, for this would 
be meaningless. In the effects activity is modified so as to form the 
activity of the particular thing; it is wholly modified, and there is 
no remainder which is the same as pure activity. Therefore the 
whole of each thing, which is made up of passivity receiving activity, 
is distinct from other things, and it is only like other things in its 
relation to the cause. When we try to focus our attention on the 
activity as common to each thing we find we are thinking of activity 
as the source. 

It is important, however, to stress that I am not saying that the 
activity of each thing, of X, is merely its relation to the source of 
activity. What I am saying is that the activity of X is X in relation 
to the source of activity — by no means the same thing. X is entirely 
relative to the first cause of activity, because it is entirely dependent 
upon it, because all its activity is derived from it. Yet this relation- 
ship is not like the relationship between limited things; limited 
things are never wholly relative to one another, never being wholly 
dependent on one another. But a limited thing in itself involves 
the relationship of dependence on the source of activity; it is wholly 
dependent, and for this very reason distinct. 
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I may sum up by saying that a limited thing is identical with its 
activity, and hence there is no question of activity being a commor 
element forming part of everything. By speaking of its activity we 
refer to the limited thing in its relation of dependence on the source 
of activity. We can use the word activity of each, but, if we do, we 
must remember that the awareness expressed by the word refers 
to a double object joined by the relation of effect to cause. In so 
far as we can focus on either separately we can say that activity 
applies to the effect so far as the cause contains what it gives. 

The question may be asked here: in what way is the passive or 
potential aspect of a limited thing distinct from the active aspect? 
This amounts to the question: what is the distinction between 
essence and existence? My own view follows from what I have 
just said. It seems to me that the distinction we make in the limited 
thing is due to the way in which we have to look at it; we can focus 
our attention either on X in itself or on X as dependent on the 
cause. The reason why we have to express X in its relation to the 
first cause by reference, apparently, to two elements in X, to X as 
passive and to its activity, is, I suggest, because we cannot adequately 
express the infinite or the relation of absolute dependence on the 
infinite. We have to express the dependence of X upon its cause as 
though there were a material, namely X, upon which the cause 
acted and to which it gave activity. We have to express the causality 
as though it were finite causality, which always requires a pre- 
existing material on which it acts. Yet, in expressing infinite causality 
we have to remember that in fact the infinite does not act upon a 
pre-existing material, but that the whole of X is derived from the 
first cause. Hence, although X and its activity are not separate 
elements, we have to express them as though they were, bearing in 
mind that in reality they are merely different aspects of X looked 
at in relation to its first cause. In other words the real distinction 
does not lie between any elements or principles in X itself, but 
between X and its cause. 

So the position we have reached is this. We are aware of activity, 
and activity is all-inclusive. Since what is all-inclusive is unlimited, 
and since, nevertheless, there are limited things, we must analyse 
our awareness of activity as awareness of a twofold object, effect 
and cause, dependent activity and pure activity which is the source 
of all activity and has no limitations. I am suggesting, then, that the 
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rucial point of the argument for God consists in showing that we 
are aware of activity, and in analysing and expressing the implications 
of this awareness. 

But surely, it may be felt by those who accept the argument for 
God, this is not the only form in which the argument may be put. 
it may seem surprising that the notion of being or existence has 
not been introduced as the basis of the argument. Now there is 
undoubtedly much to be said for starting the argument from being, 
but there are also reasons against doing so, for certain problems are 
then raised which can be avoided if the argument is put differently. 
For example, if we start with activity, we see more easily how 
causality is involved, and how we are faced with a relationship. 
Needless to say, if being is accepted as a foundation on which to 
build it makes no real difference whether we start with being or 
activity, since they are equivalent: if a thing acts it exists, and, if 
it exists it acts. 

There are, of course, other ways in which the argument may be 
put; they are all fundamentally the same argument, but look at 
it from different angles. 

We may start with our awareness of things as good. As with 
activity we have to establish that this is a genuine awareness. We 
can argue that we recognize when the powers or purpose of a 
thing are fulfilled, and that this is what we mean by calling it good. 
Granting, then, that an apple is good when its powers are realised, 
every apple is to some extent good. Nothing can fail in its purpose 
altogether; nothing can entirely lack purpose, or else it would not 
exist at all. Here we reach the same problem as with activity. We 
are faced with the fact that there are many things which are good 
in a restricted and imperfect way: but how can goodness be 
restricted? Lack of goodness seems contradictory, and goodness 
therefore seems all-inclusive. There is nothing which has not some 
purpose fulfilled, some goodness. Why, then, do we have to express 
imperfect goodness by means of a notion which implies absolute 
goodness, goodness which excludes limitation? Here, again, we 
can argue that there must be supreme goodness or purpose to 
which restricted forms of goodness or purpose are subordinate, 
and on which they depend for the imperfect goodness or purpose 
they possess. Thus this is only another aspect of the argument 
which has already been proposed. 
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Again, we may start the argument from truth. All must agree 
that some statements are true. But, if a statement is true, it is difficult 
to see how we can avoid saying that reality is such as to make it 
true. Now everything we know or can know is alike in the power 
to determine the truth of our statements. We are back, then, in the 
familiar line of argument, for we have to ask how, if this power to 
determine our statements is all-inclusive, it can be limited. We are 
led to conclude that there must be a supreme reality or source of 
truth from which all limited realities and truths are derived. 

Again the argument may start from unity. We are aware of a 
certain unity in everything that confronts us. If there were no unity 
in things there would be chaos, and we could know nothing. What- 
ever we know must, therefore, in some sense be one, that is, free 
from division, yet undoubtedly nothing we know directly is perfectly 
one, entirely free from division or possible division. But how can 
there be imperfect unity; does not unity of its very meaning exclude 
disunity? Once more we have the same problem as with activity, 
and we seem forced to give the same answer. How can we make 
sense of the facts before us, unless we recognize that they imply 
effect and cause, patient and agent, or however else we choose to 
express this? If we do recognise the implication, then, I think we 
can explain that the imperfect unities which directly confront us 
are derived from that which is perfectly one. 

Then what are we to say of the five ways of St Thomas? The 
first, second, and third ways show that, since there are things which 
do not possess in themselves the ultimate cause of their activity o1 
being, the ultimate cause must exist outside them to give ther 
their activity or being. Now these arguments undoubtedly show us 
that God exists, if we admit that activity and causality are rea 
objects of our awareness. What I am suggesting is that the crucia 
point of the argument is to show that they are real objects of out 
awareness, and to bring out the implications. The fourth way shows 
that there are things which are good and true, but which, not being 
perfectly good and true, do not have absolute goodness and truth 
in themselves, and that there must be a source outside them whic 
is absolutely good and true. Here again the crucial point is to shov 
that we are really aware of goodness and truth. The fifth way (sc 
far as it argues to God and not merely to a designer of the world 
shows that, since there are things which have a limited purpose 
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here must be that which co-ordinates all things to the single ultimate 
urpose. Here too the crucial point lies in our awareness of purpose, 
ind we have to show that we are aware of purpose, and what this 
mplies. 

The question may be asked how the argument from conscience 
s connected with the approach I have discussed. The argument 
rom conscience may perhaps be put in this way. We are convinced 
hat in certain circumstances conduct which leads to someone’s 
00d is obligatory upon us, and obligatory in the sense that, granted 
he circumstances, there is no escape from the duty to act in this 
vay. The awareness that we ‘ought’ to act in a certain way seems 
o be a unique and ultimate experience. Yet it seems reasonable to 
hink that, although it is an ultimate experience, we can bring out 
ts implications. If it is an obligation, something is acting upon us 
n a peculiar way, and so that which acts upon us is an authority 
vhich is ultimate and unconditional, since the obligation is final 
nd absolute. Thus here too we are led to conclude that we are 
ubject to an agent who is ultimate, but when we are aware of 
ought’ we are aware of a special characteristic of the ultimate 
gent, which we are not otherwise aware of. 

From all this it follows, I think, that there is a single argument 
or God’s existence, which may be looked at from various angles: 
t consists basically in making explicit the obscure awareness of 
30d which accompanies our awareness of every object that 
onfronts us. 

I know that most of what I have said is familiar, but I hope that 
y setting it out in this way I have emphasised something that is 
mportant, namely that we should concentrate on the crucial point 
1 the argument for God’s existence. I think this has sometimes 
een missed, and that time has been wasted on less important 
spects of the argument. The crucial point, I suggest, is to get people 
) realise all that they are really aware of, to persuade them that, 
yhen they are aware of some finite object, they are in fact aware of 
iore than this alone. We are convinced that all men have funda- 
1entally the same experience, but this does not prevent them 
om failing to recognize what lies before them. How are we to 
ersuade people that they are aware of activity as a starting point 
or discussion? I suggest that this is the vital point to consider. 
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Dr GEORGE OLIVER, who died on 23rd March 1861, is known t 
us chiefly as the historian of Exeter, of the monasteries of Devon 
of some of the great Devon families like the Cliffords and th 
Courtenays; and as the devoted antiquarian writer about man 
Devonshire churches. Of his work as a Catholic priest for mor 
than half a century I must leave others to speak. 

It must be confessed that it is difficult to say much about the lif 
of Oliver. He revealed little of his antecedents and his early lif 
even to his closest friends. He was a priest, a scholar, and a 
antiquary; and the life of a priest and scholar is outwardly a 
uneventful one. We can judge only by a man’s work and by hi 
friends; and by that judgement George Oliver stands high. 

What little we know of Oliver’s early life he has told us himseli 
He was born at Newington in Surrey, 9th February in the yea 
1781. Newington or Newington Butts is more familiar to us to-da 
as the roaring traffic junction of the Elephant and Castle, a mil 
to the south of London Bridge. At the time of Oliver’s birth it wa 
still a village, a large one it is true, and it was joining itself up t 
the main body of London. When Oliver was a small boy of ten c 
eleven the ancient parish church of St Mary was being rebuilt on 
larger scale in order to accommodate the growing populatior 

The Elephant and Castle, in Oliver’s childhood, was a famou 
coaching inn, at what was even then a busy road junction, and | 
was familiar to every traveller going anywhere south of Londot 

Of Oliver’s parents, too, little is known. His father was a nativ 
of Scotland and a Presbyterian, his mother a native of Ireland an 
a Catholic. His father died young, and the upbringing and educatio 
of the four children, of whom George was the eldest, was left t 
his mother — fortunately, or Exeter would never have had a devote 
Catholic priest and its greatest scholar. 
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George Oliver was educated first at Sedgeley Park and then at 
tonyhurst. Catholics, persecuted for so long in England, had 
cently been accorded a greater measure of toleration. The penal 
tovisions that had followed the English Revolution of 1688 had 
een repealed in 1778. In 1791, when George Oliver was ten years 
id, a further measure opened some of the professions to Catholics, 
md Catholic worship was legalised under restrictions. Stonyhurst 
Sollege opened its doors in 1795, and Oliver must have been one 
f its earliest pupils. 

In 1803, at the age of twenty-two, he was appointed to the teach- 
ng staff of the college, and there, as he tells us, he ‘taught humanities 
or five years’. A MS. book among the Exeter City muniments 
ives us, in his own handwriting, lists of his pupils at Stonyhurst 
rom 1803 until he left in 1807. 

At Whitsun in the year 1806 Oliver was ordained priest 
yy Dr Gibson, titular bishop of Acanthus, and in the autumn of 
he following year he was appointed to the small Catholic mission 
n Exeter. He left Stonyhurst on 9th October, and arrived in Exeter 
m Tuesday, 27th October. In the interval one imagines that he 
isited his mother in London, to whom he owed so much, and then 
leparted by coach for the far west of England, to the city which 
vas to be his home for the next fifty-four years. He came to Exeter 
iS an eager young man of twenty-six, and he died there at the age 
yf eighty, full of years and learning. As might be expected the local 
lewspapers do not record his appointment or his arrival, for the 
axeter mission was very small, its chapel tucked away in a back 
treet in a poor part of the city. One would give much to have seen 
seorge Oliver as he disembarked from the London coach and 
valked through the dark and narrow streets to the house in The 
Mint where he was to live for the next half century. 

What kind of city was Exeter in the year 1807 when Oliver first 
aw it? 

It was old and dirty, still largely medieval in appearance with 
ts narrow, overhung streets, with gutters (known as kennels) down 
he middle to take away the rainwater and the lesser filth, and its 
nultitude of dark lanes feebly lit by oil-lamps. It stank like Lisbon, 
ccording to Robert Southey who had seen it — and smelt it—a 
ew years earlier. Indeed, the first sewer in Exeter was being put in 
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at the very time of Oliver’s arrival and another generation was 
pass before there was anything like adequate drainage and a dece 
water supply. In the year 1807 the Chamber had advertised f 
contracts for providing pavements in the principal streets and fot 
taking up the carriageways and relaying them with cobbles. I 
several places on the outskirts of the medieval city, however, th: 
builders were at work putting up elegant terraces and crescents o1 
red brick. England was at war with France and had been for ne 
less than fourteen years already, but Exeter felt little of the European 
struggle. 

In the previous summer — that of 1806 — Alexander Jenkins 
had advertised the publication of his History of Exeter at a prick 
of half a guinea, and it is fairly safe to say that this must have beer 
one of the first books that the young priest bought on his arriva 
in a strange city about which he could as yet have known little 
In later years Oliver felt obliged to say that Jenkins’s was not ¢ 
good book. In the Preface to his own History of Exeter he wrote 
‘Of Mr Jenkins’s late compilation, which he is pleased to entitle 
The History and Description of the City of Exeter, the writer of the 
present work could wish to say as little as possible. Mr Jenkins 
deserves praise for endeavouring to collect information; but he 
should not suppose that what may satisfy his mind will content 
discerning public.’ But a bad book has its uses if it stimulates one 
to produce something better, as Oliver was in due course to do 
It is very likely that Oliver bought Jenkins’s History at the shop o 
Gilbert Dyer. Dyer had built up one of the largest collections o 
books outside London: according to Southey, he had ‘the very 
best collection of books for sale of any place out of London; anc 
that made by a man who some few years back was worth nothing’ 
Oliver got to know Gilbert Dyer well and must have been a regula: 
customer at his shop; and he included him in later years amon 
his Biographies of Exonians. 

In Jenkins’s History the young priest read of his church tha 
it had been built but a few years since —in 1792, to be exact 
‘This edifice is very neat, but plain, and capable of holding a mucl 
larger congregation than at present frequent it.’ Oliver himsel 
tells us, in a sermon on the eve of his retirement, that when hi 
first came to Exeter there were only twenty-eight communicants. 
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The history of Catholicism in Exeter, such as it is, is given by 
Oliver himself in his Collections Illustrative of the Catholic Religion, 
which he published in 1857. A handful of the faithful must have 
survived in the city through the dark years of the seventeenth century, 
for when James II came to the throne and issued his Declaration 
of Indulgence in 1687 ‘a mass-house’ was immediately opened in 
the city. It was levelled to the ground by a bigoted mob after the 
Revolution a year later. Roman priests saying Mass or keeping a 
school were then made liable to imprisonment for life. These and 
other savage restrictions lasted for the next ninety years, though 
they were less brutally applied as the years went by. At Exeter, 
however, the Catholics of the city and neighbourhood had to be 
satisfied with the visits of an itinerant priest, and for many years, 
says Oliver, certainly from 1745, Mass was cautiously celebrated 
in an upper back room. About the year 1763 the Jesuits undertook 
to provide a regular incumbent for Exeter. On the Feast of the 
Epiphany in the year 1792 Mass was first celebrated in a new 
chapel; and it was in this chapel that George Oliver began his 
ministrations in the autumn of the year 1807. 

We know nothing of the years that followed, though we may 
surmise that Oliver searched out the city muniments, and made 
himself familiar with them as no one before him had done back 
to the days of John Hooker in the time of Elizabeth the First. We 
surmise this because when in April 1817 the Chamber resolved to 
‘form some Plan for the arrangement of the Deeds and Records 
of this Body’ it was to George Oliver that they turned for the 
major responsibility for this task. With Oliver in this work was 
associated Mr Pitman Jones, a local attorney with an antiquarian 
flair, and Mr Thomas Campion, a law stationer. In December 1821 
Oliver reported to the Chamber that with Mr Pitman Jones he had 
completed the examination of the records, and a few months later 
the Receiver was empowered to pay Mr Jones the sum of eighty 
guineas for his time and trouble in assisting Mr Oliver in arranging 
the records. 

For some reason it was not until January 1823 that the Chamber 
recognized Oliver’s services over the city records. Then they voted 
that the Receiver should procure a piece of plate of not less value 
than eighty guineas with a suitable inscription to be presented to 
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Mr Oliver as a token of their regard for his services. This was dulyj 
done, for among the city muniments is a letter from Oliver thankings 
the Chamber for their present. 

In the meantime, Oliver had published the first fruits of his years: 
of labour among the records of the city and of the bishop and! 
cathedral. He was within a few months of forty years of age when. 
his first book appeared — Historic Collections relating to the 
Monasteries in Devon, printed and published at Exeter and dedicated 
to Lord Clifford of Chudleigh, head of one of the great Catholic 
families in Devon. This book is simply what its title says—a 
collection of material, based almost entirely on the episcopal 
registers and to a small extent upon manuscript records in private 
hands like the custumal of Otterton Priory. 

No one followed Oliver in this pioneering study of monastic 
history in Devon, and his own book was eventually overshadowed 
by his great Monasticon which appeared a quarter of a century 
later. The Historic Collections is incomplete as a history of the 
Devonshire monasteries, and not entirely accurate; but it is a useful 
compilation and Dom John Stéphan performed a service to Devon 
some twenty-five years ago when he resurrected Oliver’s book, 
now scarce, and used it as a basis for his own book, The Ancient 
Religious Houses of Devon. This, as Dom Stéphan says, is substan- 
tially Oliver’s book, but revised, brought up to date, and where 
necessary corrected. 

A more important work by Oliver appeared in the following 
year — The History of Exeter, again printed and published in 
Exeter, and again dedicated to Lord Clifford of Chudleigh. Oliver 
was now forty years old, and we may, I think, describe this as his 
first major work. 

Let us try to estimate the value and importance of Oliver’s 
History of Exeter, published exactly 140 years ago. It would be 
right to call it the first true history of the city as distinct from a 
mere chronicle of events or compilation of materials. We have 
already heard Oliver’s opinion of Mr Jenkins’s History and 
Description of the City of Exeter. He had an even lower opinion of 
Izacke, who had published his Remarkable Antiquities of the City 
of Exeter in 1677. This was Richard Izacke, who was Chamberlain 
of the city for thirty years from 1653 to 1683. The second edition 
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of this work was enlarged and brought down to the year 1723 by 
Samuel Izacke, who was Chamberlain for an even longer period, 
for thirty-six years from 1693 to 1729. 

Oliver relates that after completing his study of the monastic 
houses in Devon, in the course of which he had been frequently 
astonished at the vague and inaccurate accounts of the monastic 
houses within the city, he determined to study the work of the 
Exeter historians. 

He knew that Izacke’s Memorials, as it is commonly known, ‘was 
reputed a work of authority and credit; and it was reasonable to 
think that a man who was Chamberlain of Exeter for thirty years 
would have availed himself of the ample means which he possessed 
to compile a faithful and interesting account of his native city. He 
had, however, proceeded but a little way, when he discovered that 
Izacke is a careless and misleading guide; that he betrays a lament- 
able deficiency of good taste and judgement; and that to excessive 
credulity and puerility he unites no inconsiderable share of dog- 
matical assurance. Moreover, he deserves censure for not acknow- 
ledging his great obligations to Mr John Hooker.’ All this is very 
true. One might also add that Izacke’s work is, in any event, not a 
history but a sketchy compilation of materials relating to people and 
events, the materials for a history (if they had been accurate) and 
not the history itself. 

Hooker’s work is in a different category. He was the first Chamber- 
lain of the city of Exeter, holding this high office from its institution 
in the year 1555 until his death in 1601, a tenure of thirty-six years. 
But his Description of the Citie of Excester, which was not published 
in full until 1919, and not indexed until 1947, was again not a 
history but a collection of materials towards a history, drawn 
from MS. sources and personal recollections of great value. A great 
deal of what Hooker wrote, notably his Commonplace Book, has 
still not been published. 

It was Hooker’s work, then still in manuscript, that the Izackes 
pillaged without due acknowledgement. After the Izackes there 
was nothing new until Jenkins. There was, it is true, a volume 
published in 1765 entitled The Ancient History and Description of 
the City of Exeter, printed by Andrews and Trewman; but this is 
simply Hooker and Izacke over again, and it is significant that 
Oliver does not even bother to mention it. 
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So, then, Oliver’s book is the first serious attempt at a history off 
Exeter, as distinct from a chronicle or a compilation of materials.. 
How successful is it as a History? 

In the first place it is to Oliver’s credit that he ‘spared no labour 
to arrive at truth’. He is aware, he says in his preface, that ‘he: 
materially differs from many respectable writers; but he is not 
tenacious of his own opinions, and is sincerely disposed to surrender 
to sober and rational argument. In the course of his labours he has 
always had present to his mind the sensible remark of the learned 
Bishop White Kennet —“The historian is not to invent, but to 
relate. Matters of opinion may admit of desultory essays; but 
matters of fact must be delivered with great integrity and judge- 
ment’’.’ Oliver’s attitude is well illustrated when he comes to discuss 
the period of the Reformation, that testing-ground of many a 
historian. After relating the story of the burning of Agnes Priest at 
Exeter in November 1557, for denying the Real Presence, he goes 
on: “Over atrocities of this nature, whether committed by Protestants 
or by Catholics (and many such were unquestionably committed 
by both parties) it is our duty, as men and as Christians, to weep 
and lament. Of them we may say, in the words of Jacob, “Cursed 
be their anger, for it was fierce, and their wrath, for it was cruel”. 
We would wish for these foul blots to be erased from the page of 
history, or preserved only to excite abhorrence of every species of 
religious persecution.’ 

Even so, Oliver’s treatment of the Reformation in Exeter, and in 
particular of the so-called Prayer-Book Rebellion, is slight and 
unsatisfactory. He erred on the side of caution, no doubt because 
of the circumstances of the time and his own position in the city. 

It is not easy to review critically a history written 140 years ago. 
By the standards of to-day Oliver’s History of Exeter has many 
faults and omissions. There is no archeology, beyond brief foot- 
note references to Roman pavements, coins, and so forth, and down 
to the Norman Conquest the narrative is based almost solely upon 
the medieval chroniclers such as William of Malmesbury and 
Matthew Paris. Moreover, the treatment of the first three chapters, 
which take us down to 1066, is almost exclusively ecclesiastical. 
This indeed is the major criticism one may make of the whole book. 
Just as Professor Freeman’s history of Exeter, published in 1887, 
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is merely a history of England with a local flavour, so Oliver’s 
history is really a history of the bishops of Exeter against a slight 
political background; and the whole history of the city from 1688 
to Oliver’s own day is compressed into five pages. Of the social and 
economic history of the city, once among the richest in the kingdom, 
there is virtually nothing. Most local historians show a dull passion 
for kings and battles; Oliver’s is for bishops and church history. 

To say that Oliver ignored entirely the social and economic 
history of an important city is not wholly fair, for this branch of 
history is still comparatively young among professional historians. 
But his basic fault was perhaps that he relied too exclusively upon 
his researches among the episcopal registers, which he had used 
for his earlier book on the monastic houses. There is very little 
evidence that he made much use in his history of Exeter of the 
rich mines of material in the city records, beyond some attention 
to the royal charters of the city. 

One of the intractable problems in writing the history of a city 
like Exeter is how to compress two thousand years or more into one 
comparatively small volume. To begin with, the archive material 
available for writing the history is enormous, especially from the 
late twelfth century onwards. In the city records alone, not counting 
what lies in the muniments of the bishop and the dean and chapter 
which is relevant to Exeter at large, we have a collection richer in 
all probability than any other in England, other than the city of 
London. Of one class alone, the mayors’ court rolls, running 
almost without a break from 1284 to 1835, there are said to be some 
sixteen miles of closely-packed writing. 

Even supposing that one man could master, even cursorily, the 
major part of this immense collection, there remains the problem 
of writing the history. Since Oliver’s day the scope of history, and 
above all of local history, has itself widened enormously; but even 
in Oliver’s day the problem was a considerable one. The main part 
of Oliver’s history is compressed into 112 pages, a small book 
indeed. Part II of his book is devoted to a description of the city, 
again predominantly ecclesiastical. There is a description of the 
cathedral and of the Close, followed by ‘Observations on the 
Churches of Exeter’ and the history of the religious houses of the 
city; and the book closes with an account of ‘Some ancient Catholic 
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Foundations for the Poor’. To my mind this is the more valuabll 
half of the book. We see the cathedral and the castle and the littl! 
city churches as Oliver saw them in the early years of the nineteenti 
century, with much valuable topographical detail firmly basee 
upon deeds and other documents among the city muniments. Th’ 
whole work ends with lists of bishops and other cathedral dignitaries 
and with a selection of documents in the best modern style. 

With all its faults and omissions, let it be said again that Oliver’: 
was the first history of the city, as we understand the word history 
to be attempted. There are inaccuracies, but who among us car 
say that he hits the nail on the head every time? There is, too, the 
bias towards the ecclesiastical history of the city, but that wa: 
largely the fashion of the time. The study of topography, of adminis 
trative history (or civil government, as Oliver called it) and of socia 
and economic history, was all in its infancy or not yet conceived 
The second edition of Oliver’s history, almost entirely rewritten 
was published exactly forty years later, a few months after his death 
We shall see in due course how far the learned author made gooc 
the deficiencies of his pioneer history. 

The leisure time of the next decade (and Oliver’s cure of soul: 
was growing increasingly heavy, for it extended into the countr 
around Exeter) was occupied in preparing notes or short essay; 
on the ecclesiastical antiquities of Devon. These notes, written it 
conjunction with the Revd J. Pike Jones, rector of North Bovey 
were published as letters in Woolmer’s Exeter and Plymouth Gazette 
Oliver’s letters were always signed Curiosus and Jones’s Devoniensis 
These articles were collected together and published as a singl 
volume in the year 1828. The Revd J. Pike Jones wrote the intro 
duction and the descriptions of twelve churches, but the rest of th 
book is Oliver’s. 

A year later came the momentous event of the Catholic Eman 
cipation. In April 1829 the Roman Catholic Relief Act passe 
both Houses of Parliament. Catholics were now allowed to sit it 
Parliament and to vote at elections, all restrictions on their propert’ 
were removed, and all offices of state opened to them except a few 
of which the Lord Chancellorship was the most important. Easte 
came late that year — 19th April — and in common with hundred 
of other Catholic priests George Oliver was able to preach hi 
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Easter sermon on this great theme of Emancipation after nearly 
three centuries of persecution. The peroration of his sermon was 
printed in the Exeter Flying Post on 23rd April, but no complete 
record of the sermon seems to exist. 

Three years later a quite different event brought Oliver into the 
public eye: the great cholera epidemic of the year 1832. Cholera 
had hitherto been unknown in Britain — it was an Asiatic disease 
— but a massive epidemic throughout India spread despite all 
precautions into European Russia, thence across northern and 
central Europe, and at last reached the shores of England at Sunder- 
land in October 1831. By February 1832 it had reached London, 
by mid-July it was at Plymouth and it was clear that Exeter could 
not hope to escape. On 19th July a woman in North Street who 
had come from Plymouth died of cholera in a few hours, and the 
epidemic had begun. George Oliver lived in one of the most crowded 
parts of the old city, and it was a disease that struck hardest in the 
poorer and more congested areas. 

At first the existence of cholera in the city was denied by the 
general populace: fortunately the doctors knew better. But when 
the fact was inescapable the popular reaction was identical with that 
recorded during many a historic plague. The doctors were accused 
of inducing the unknown symptoms, even of murdering their 
patients. “Drunkenness prevailed; derisive, blasphemous, and 
wanton songs were sung; rioting and opposition to the enactments 
of the law took place, calling for the interference of its officers and 
the warnings of the judge from the bench; then, as the disease 
progressed, the people became appalled, and repenting, appealed, 
by public humiliation and prayer, to the Great Disposer of all 
events to stay the pestilence.’ By the early days of August the city 
appeared deserted. Most of the well-to-do left the city while the 
cholera raged. Shapter, who wrote an account of these days, relates 
that ‘The general silence of the city, save when broken by the tolling 
of the funeral bell [which was later silenced as it reminded people 
too forcibly of their ultimate end] was most remarkable; the streets 
were deserted, the hurried steps of the medical men and their 
assistants, or of those running to seek their aid, alone were heard, 
while the one-horse hearse, occasionally passing on its duty, was 
almost the only carriage to be seen in the usually busy streets . . . 
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Amid this desolation, the profligacy and drunkenness of the lowers 
orders increased to such an alarming extent as to become a matter 
of public remark and censure.’ 

Amid this desolation, in a city ridden with fear, the doctors: 
pursued their duties heroically (they later received a handsome: 
public testimonial from the city) — and so, too, did the Catholic: 
priest George Oliver, who went wherever he was required to give 
succour to the dying and comfort and relief to the living. 

The visitation ended in the last days of September. Altogether 
440 people had died in the city and its suburbs, the great majority 
of them in the squalid west quarter of the city where hardly a house 
escaped the hand of death. On 1oth October a day of Public Thanks- 
giving was appointed. ‘The day was kept in a most solemn manner; 
all worldly business was as far as possible suspended, the shops 
were closed, and the inns and public-houses were, during the hours 
of divine service, shut. The civic service was held at the cathedral, 
with the mayor attending in state, and the bishop preaching in 
person; while the churches and chapels all over the city were crowded 
to their doors.’ A few weeks later, Oliver was presented with a silver 
salver by the citizens — Protestant and Catholic alike — on which 
was engraved: ‘Presented to the Rev. G. Oliver by the citizens of 
Exeter for his unfailing charity to the victims of the late cholera 
epidemic, 2nd February 1833.’ 

Oliver returned to his ministrations among a slowly growing 
congregation of the faithful, and to his antiquarian pursuits. During 
the *thirties he published mainly genealogical essays, but all the time 
he was gestating a major work — his great Monasticon Dioecesis 
Exoniensis — and toiling in the episcopal records at Exeter, and 
among the city records. Between 1839 and 1842 he published three 
volumes entitled Ecclesiastical Antiquities in Devon. This was virtually 
a new work, though it contained his essays from the volume published 
in 1828. Vols II and III consisted of entirely new matter. 

In the late thirties, too, Oliver amused himself by writing a 
serial story in The Catholic Magazine entitled satirically Merrye 
Englaunde; or the Goldene Daies of Goode Queene Besse, sub- 
sequently published, anonymously, as a book by a London publisher 
in 1841. It is a curious work, written and printed throughout in 
Elizabethan English. The plot is laid in Cornwall and is based upon 
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he adventures and persecution of some Catholic families in that 
ounty. The details are said to be taken ‘from several unpublished 

SS to which I have had access’ and to have really occurred. 

In his attack on the Merry England of his own time, Oliver must 
have been much affected by the scenes of poverty and squalor he 
had witnessed during the days of the cholera, though indeed he 
never lived far from scenes of want and misery. The old west quarter 
of Exeter was right on his doorstep; and the poverty of the ancient 
cathedral cities was as bitter as any in the larger manufacturing 
towns of the Midlands and the North. The only difference was 
that no one ever described the underworld of Exeter and Salisbury 
and other respectable places, whereas the nation was horrified by 
the descriptions of the great industrial towns as seen by Royal 
Commissions and Select Committees. 

Work on the Monasticon continued, but there was yet one further 
service to scholarship before that masterpiece appeared. Two 
qundred years earlier, Thomas Westcote, a gentleman of West 
Raddon in Shobrooke, had compiled A View of Devonshire and the 
Pedigree of Most of its Gentry. Like so many other compilations of 
his nature and this period, Westcote’s work was not published 
Sut circulated in manuscript. In 1845 Oliver, and his old friend 
Pitman Jones, edited Westcote’s two works and published them as 
yne volume at Exeter, dedicating the book to Baldwin Fulford of 
Fulford, esquire. Generations of local historians in Devon have 
sause to thank the two learned editors for this volume, for it is the 
juarry where most of us start to dig when we contemplate some 
sarochial history. 

Oliver was, by now, known far beyond the confines of Exeter 
ind Devon. In March 1843 he was elected an Honorary Member 
»f the Historical Society at Boston in America; and eighteen months 
ater, in September 1844, Pope Gregory XVI conferred upon him 
| signal honour, the degree of Doctor of Divinity, an honour entirely 
solicited and unexpected. Henceforward he was Dr George 
Dliver. 

In 1846 came Dr Oliver’s masterpiece, the Monasticon Dioecesis 
ixoniensis, the greatest work of medieval scholarship ever published 
bout South-Western England. It was published by subscription, 
he list of subscribers containing some 320 names. Included among 
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the subscribers were most of the nobility and gentry of Devo 
and Cornwall, and a distinguished list of names from outside South 
Western England, not least the Vatican Library in Rome. Thi 
monumental work is dedicated to Ralph Barnes, esquire, a dis 
tinguished Anglican and the Chapter Clerk of the Cathedral. ] 
surveys all the monastic houses of Devon and Cornwall, the collegiat 
churches, hospitals and friaries. Once again the major source fos 
this work of scholarship lay in the episcopal registers, but for th. 
first time Oliver also made use of the public records in London 
Hitherto these records had been exceedingly difficult of access 
especially for one situated so far away in the provinces; not unti 
1853, in fact, was there a Handbook to the Public Records as | 
rough guide to what amounts to possibly three-quarters of th 
national archives. The Monasticon also contains valuable lists o 
all the ancient parishes in the two counties, together with mucl 
basic information about their churches, including their dedications 
On this subject especially Oliver is usually right, since he alway 
went back to the medieval episcopal records for his information 
and modern works of reference, where they differ from Oliver, ar 
usually wrong. In 1854 Oliver completed this great work with a1 
Additional Supplement; and it stands to-day as a primary work 0 
reference for all who desire to write local history in this part o 
England. 

Oliver was sixty-five years old when the Monasticon appeared 
At the age of seventy, though still active, he felt obliged to resigi 
his cure into other hands. On Whit-Sunday 1851 he announce 
to his people: 

My beloved flock — After having resided here, as your pastor, fo 
nearly 44 years, during which period I have baptized hundreds c 
you, joined several in holy wedlock, and prepared many for the awft 
passage into eternity, I have now to announce that, admonished b 
the infirmities of age, I shall in the course of the summer transfe 
my charge of you into more efficient hands . . . When I first arrive 
here in 1807, I read in the History of Exeter, published in the previou 
year, this very chapel described ‘as capable of holding a muc 
larger congregation than at present frequents it’. We have sinc 
found it necessary to erect the gallery, and to place additional benche 
in the centre of the chapel. At the first Indulgence after my arrivs 


we had but 28 communicants; during the last Easter we hav 
numbered about 180... 
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_ On Sunday, 5th October, Oliver preached his farewell sermon to 
uis flock and handed them over to the Revd James Eccles. But he 
did not leave the house which he had occupied for so long. Here he 
-ontinued to write, producing in the year 1857—at the age of 
seventy-six — his valuable Collections illustrative of the Catholic 
Religion, which is, as Dom John Stéphan has said elsewhere, a 
Inique mine of information on the transition period previous to 
Catholic Emancipation. In the last years of his life he worked upon 
he history of the bishops of Exeter and of the cathedral, a work 
Which was published in 1861, very shortly before his death. This 
900k he dedicated to Sir Thomas Dyke Acland, of Killerton. In 
lis Preface he pays tribute to the memory of his old friend Pitman 
fones who had died a few months earlier, and also to the courtesy 
ind encouragement he had received from all classes in Exeter during 
lis long life in the city. 

Last of all came the second edition of his History of Exeter, 
Which he never lived to see in print. He had left the MS., however, 
n a complete state, except for a copious appendix of documents 
which he had intended to print, and the book was seen through 
he press by another old friend, Edward Smirke, the distinguished 
awyer and antiquary. 

Taken as a whole, the second edition of the History of Exeter is a 
nuch more satisfactory book than the first, mainly because the 
yishops had been taken out of it and put into a separate book. 
This was a great clearing of the ground. It left room for a more 
xtended treatment of the civil government of the city and of some 
yf its principal institutions such as the Guildhall, the Castle, the 
Javen, and the valuable lists of mayors, sheriffs, recorders, and 
yther civic dignitaries. But again one is forced to say that Oliver 
lid not make as much use of the city records as he might have done, 
onsidering his long acquaintance with them. One can only regret 
his on reading such of the mayors’ court rolls and receivers’ account 
‘olls as he printed in his appendices. This is getting near the heart 
f the subject: but, alas, Oliver was now eighty years old. Though 
till mentally very active, writing firmly up to the last weeks of his 
ife, there was no longer time to pursue the subject at this formid- 
‘ble level. But, once more, we can say that Oliver’s work is the 
tarting-point for anyone seriously interested in the history of this 
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ancient city. It is essential to read what he has to say before puttin: 
anything on paper oneself. In many respects his interpretation 
were wrong, but that is merely because, in the hundred years tha 
have elapsed since he wrote, English historians in general hav 
advanced the scope of history so greatly, asking questions tha 
were simply not conceived in the 1850s and ’6os. In his own time 
Dr George Oliver was among the leading antiquaries and loca 
historians in the country; and much of his work still stands a 
incontrovertible. 

On the afternoon of Tuesday, 19th March, in the year 1861 
Dr Oliver suffered a stroke. He lingered for four more days, anc 
then died during the afternoon of Saturday, 23rd, a few week 
past his eightieth birthday. His funeral was attended by ‘a ver 
large assemblage of persons, and it is to be remarked that th 
principal portion were Protestants’. He was buried near the hig 
altar of the church he had served so well for over half a century 
but where is his grave to-day? It is still unmarked in any way. 

All the local newspapers printed long eulogies of Dr Oliver 
and there can be no doubt about their genuine feeling. ‘It would bi 
difficult to find, among the citizens of Exeter’, wrote the Exete. 
and Plymouth Gazette, ‘one more generally esteemed by all classe 
of the community . . .’ and this was indeed true. Oliver’s friend. 
were numbered among all classes and all faiths, a truly remarkabl 
achievement at that period, and in a narrow, bigoted city such a 
Exeter was, notorious for its conservatism and its long memory fo 
events best forgotten. All this had been quietly subdued by Oliver’ 
own character as a priest and as a man. One may perhaps best enc 
by quoting the learned doctor’s own words — the first lines in hi 
first book: 

‘In ingenuous minds, so strong is the impression produced by th 
recollection of departed worth and excellence that, by an eas 
association of ideas, they respect and venerate the very place 
where these memorable characters were born, where they lived 
or where they gave particular proofs of talent or heroic virtue.’ 

So it is with the dull, dilapidated red-brick house in The Mint 
in a back street of Exeter, where George Oliver lived out his life o 
heroic virtue for a space of more than fifty years, and where h 
died just one hundred years ago. 
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THE following letter, as far as I know, has never been printed. It 
is from MS. Jesus College Cambridge 34, a Rievaulx manuscript, 
and is a letter from St Stephen Harding, one of the founders of the 
Cistercian order, to Thurstan, Abbot of Sherborne. St Stephen 
was always remarkable for his self-effacement; his last words were 
those of self-deprecation: ‘If any fruit has been produced from my 
littleness, it was through the help of the grace of God; and I fear 
greatly lest perhaps I have husbanded that grace less jealously and 
less humbly than I ought to have done’.! There is very little left 
that can be called personal to him, and this letter, which sounds the 
characteristic note of modesty, is therefore the more interesting. 
‘I was your monk, and with my staff I crossed the sea, so that in 
me, who was of least moment among you, the Lord has shown 
forth the riches of his mercy, and stirred me up to imitate you.’ 
It is a reminder to the monks of Sherborne, written by the saint in 
his extreme old age, when he was going blind, that they had educated 
him, and brought him up, and it is an expression of gratitude for 
that upbringing, together with a message that he still hears good 
reports of Sherborne and hopes that they remain true. 

It must be dated between 1122 and 1134, between the date when 
Thurstan became Abbot? and the death of St Stephen. It therefore 
coincides with the period of the first English Cistercian foundations: 
Waverley (1128), Tintern (1131), Rievaulx and Fountains (1132). 
It may perhaps have been carried by one of the monks then sent 
to England. It is, at any rate, at a time when so much recent 
controversy has done so much to emphasise black monk-white 


Butler's Lives of the Saints, ed. H. Thurston, S.J. and N. Leeson, Vol. IV, April, 


Ip. 203-04. 
2 Monasticon (ed. 1817), I, p. 334. 
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monk hostility and conflict,? extremely pleasant to find so un- 
equivocal a declaration of what the new order owed to the old 
from St Stephen Harding himself. 


[M.S. Jesus Cambridge 34 f 108v, a Rievaulx manuscript, the 
gift of Dr Thomas Man, in a good mid-twelfth-century hand.] 


T(URSTINO) VENERABILI ABBATE SCIREBURNIE ET CONGREGATIONI 
SIBI A DEO COMMISSE FRATER STEPHANUS CISTERCIENSIS ECCLESIE SERVUS 
CHRISTUM CUM DILECTIONE TIMERE ET CUM TIMORE DILIGERE. 
EPISTOLARE OFFICIUM EST ALLOQUI ABSENTES QUASI PRESENTES ET 
CONJUNGERE PER CARITATIS CONTUBERNIUM QUOS INTERUALLA 
LOCORUM AB INVICEM SECLUDUNT. UNDE QUIA OS NOSTRUM ET CARO 
NOSTRA ESTISt COMMONEO VOS UT ME PAUCA SCIREBURNIE PATIENTER 
PAULULUM ERUDIATIS.> EGO MONACHUS UESTER FUI ET IN BACULO 
MEO® MARE TRANSIVI UT IN ME OMNIUM VESTRUM MINIMO NULLIUS 
MOMENTI APUD VOS DOMINUS DIVITIAS MISERICORDIE SUE DEMON- 
STRARET”’ ET VOS AD EMULANDUM ME PROVOCARET. VAS ENIM VACUUM 
VELUT VIVUS FONS SICUT VOLUIT IMPLEVIT® UT VOS QUI MELIORES 
SCIENTIA PARENTELA ERATIS RELIGIONEM FORTITER TENERE ET DE 
DOMINO PRESUMERE AUDERETIS. NEC ENIM QUI SOLUS DE TERRA MEA 
ET PAUPER EGRESSUS SUM, DIVES ET CUM XL TURMIS® VIAM UNIVERSE 
CARNIS LETE INGREDIOR SECURUS EXPECTANS DENARIUM OPERARIIS 
FIDELITER IN VINEA LABORANTIBUS REPROMISSUM.!° UNDE VESTRAM 
COHORTOR DILECTIONEM UT BONAM FAMAM QUE DE VOBIS AD NOS 
USQUE MANAVIT PROFECTUM VIRTUTUM APPLICARE SATAGATIS UT DE 
BONO IN MELIUS PROFICIENTES ET VERE RELIGIONE FIRMITER INHERENTES 
CASTITATEM. HUMILITATEM STUDIIS PARSIMONIE CUM CARITATE 
INSERUIENTES CORDE ET CORPORE USQUE AD MORTEM TENERE NON 
DESISTATIS UT DEUM DEORUM VIDERE MEREAMINI DEUM.1! 


5 See a full bibliography in Dom Winandy, ‘Les Origines de Citeaux et les travaw 
de M. Lefévre’, in Revue Bénédictine, Vol. XLVII, 1957. 

4 Cf. Genesis xxix, 14. 

> Suffregatis inserted in a contemporary hand. 

® Genesis xxxii, 10. 

7 Romans ix, 23. 

§ Jeremiah xiv, 3; xxii, 13, also Romans as above. 

®M. S. Turbis. But this is a reference back to Genesis xxxii, 10. 

10 Cf. Matthew, xx. 

11 Cf, Psalm xlix, 1. 
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God was in Christ; an Essay on Incarnation and Atonement by D. M. 
Baillie. Pp. 231 (Faber and Faber) 8s. 6d. 


TuIs paper-covered edition of a work now nearly fourteen years old 
but still very relevant deserves a warm welcome. The late Dr David 
Baillie was formerly Professor of Systematic Theology at the University 
of St Andrews, and while the book itself gives proof of the width of his 
reading in both English and German theological literature it also shows 
a mind which, while fully orthodox in intention, was concerned to make 
Christian truth part of the living texture of its own personal thought. 

Beginning with the modern reaction against the ‘Jesus of history’ 
phase of thinking (a reaction with which he was, rightly, by no means 
prepared to go all the way), the author proceeds to argue the necessity 
of a Christology. He criticises various modern attempts to provide such 
a Christology, and then seeks to find an analogy to the Incarnation in 
the ‘paradoxical’ relations of created free will and grace. A chapter on 
the doctrine of the Holy Trinity is followed by two on the Atonement, 
and these by an Epilogue on the Church as the Body of Christ. 

It should hardly be necessary to say that the book needs to be read in 
the same critical spirit with which its author examined the theories which 
he passes in review. In particular, there could be a danger in taking the 
analogy of grace and the Incarnation too far. It would be possible, but 
I think unfair, to take a sentence out of its context and to infer that the 
author is ultimately a Nestorian: “When at last God broke through into 
a human life . . . and became incarnate, must we not say that in a sense 
it was because here at last a Man was truly receptive ?’ (p. 149). The 
quotation at least shows something of the depth at which Dr Baillie was 
facing his problem. I personally think that this is one of the many points 
on which we cannot get much further without taking seriously the doctrine 
that the ultima dispositio for a new ‘form’ is itself the effect of the advent 
of the form. 

Another point on which, if I have understood the author, one must 
have some reserves is his willingness to find some truth in ‘the widespread 
modern tendency’ to modify the doctrine of the impassibility of the 
divine nature. It seems necessary to approach the problems which led 
Dr Baillie in this direction with the firm conviction that the impassibility 
of the divine nature is a primary and indisputable datum. To question it 
would be to question the compatibility of Christianity with metaphysics, 
and in fact to reduce the gospel to mythology. Pure Act excludes all 
‘suffering’, because to suffer is to be passive to the action of another. 
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God, in his divine nature, is not ‘affected’ by anything in the created. 
order. Even — and above all —his love of creatures is not a response} 
but an initiative, creating what it loves. On the other hand, the passibility _ 
of a divine person is not, as such, incompatible with metaphysics; Christ- | 
ians are sure of that, because the Sufferer of Calvary was personally 

divine. A divine person can suffer, but in an assumed, not in his divine, | 
nature. This being granted, there is truth in what Dr Baillie is really 

concerned to affirm in his section on ‘eternal’ atonement. Good Friday 

is a date in time, the date of a transitory occurrence — of something that 

happened to one who is God. But this historical event, like everything 

else in the providential order of human history (of which order it is the 

supreme moment), was not something to which the Son of God’s divine 

existence was temporally prior. The divine nature transcends the temporal 

order, and it is only by a piece of sheer anthropomorphism that we 

imagine Calvary as a brief episode in the ‘life’ of God the Son, preceded 

and followed by an ‘eternity’ of passionless joy. Dr Baillie himself very 

properly quotes: ‘The Lamb slain from the foundation of the world’; 

he ‘was slain’, in fact, from “before’ the foundation of the world and is 

‘slain’ to all eternity. The ‘unincarnate Word’ is an ens rationis cum funda- 

mento in re; the reality is the Word eternally “coming down from heaven 

for us men and suffering’. That this is a long step forward from Aristotle 

is obvious; let us, then, again remind ourselves that we mean to leave 

intact the truth that the divine nature is impassible. 

And now, as it seems to me, we have to take a further step. To the 
extent to which one identifies oneself (‘in the intentional order’, as 
philosophy would say) with another by love, to that extent the sufferings 
of the beloved are one’s own sufferings. The universal charity of Jesus 
on the Cross identified him with all human suffering. In very truth, the 
Passion of Christ was the whole passion of mankind. And to the extent 
that man’s experience, in the evolution of our universe, grows out of 
pre-human experience, Christ’s suffering took up into itself whatever 
there is of sub-human suffering (if any). To the extent to which our 
revulsion from the sorry spectacle of created existence is justified, to that 
full extent it was all experienced by the suffering Christ. Only love sees 
clearly and deeply. Only love can criticize truly. 

The significance of suffering, however, is subject to temporal limitation, 
and to the capacity which the sufferer has to anticipate and to remember. 
The difference between bereavement and a temporary separation is due 
to the foreseen finality (so far as concerns this life) of the former. To 
take a more trivial instance, the pain of tooth-ache is, to say the least, 
immensely enhanced by the impression that we shall ‘never’ be rid of it. 
As regards past sufferings, they mean nothing to us, in our enduring 
selves, except in so far as they are remembered; and I would hazard the 
suggestion that the painfulness of these memories — when the past suffer- 
ing has not permanently diminished our life — is evanescent, in a way 
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in which the pleasure of memories of pleasure is not. What we remember 
about any suffering that was not completely ‘useless’ is precisely its 
usefulness. 

_ The Christ who suffered is the risen and glorified Christ. The Passion 
has been taken up into, subsumed in, the glory; and the glory has a depth 
of wonder and splendour which derives from the Passion. The Passion 
only endures as a transcended moment in the glory; there is no actual 
sadness in the joy of the ascended Christ. Death has been swallowed up 
in victory; and so has suffering in joy. And so we have to remark that 
‘the Lamb slain before the foundation of the world’ is the slain and risen 
Lamb. In eternity, the Word of God is Christus consummatus, in whom 
all suffering has no reality other than that of a transcended dialectical 
moment in his joy. 

It will be asked: What does all this mean for the other Persons of the 
Godhead? The answer can hardly be in doubt. God the Father loves the 
incarnate Word, Christum consummatum, with a love that recapitulates 
his love of ‘the world’ (John iii, 16). He loves him, and is by love identified 
with him, as the suffering, but rising and ascending, Christ, and is identi- 
fied (in the intentional order) with us in his love of Christ who loves us. 
And the Holy Ghost, being the very Love wherewith the Father and the 
Son are bound together, also loves the Word incarnate. But whereas 
the Word incarnate has a history in his assumed nature, and therefore 
passed through suffering to joy in that nature, the Father and the Holy 
Ghost have no history — having no assumed nature — and their identi- 
fication with suffering is not, therefore, in historical experience; it is an 
identification with suffering as eternally transcended in the risen joy. 

Once more we must repeat that none of this means that suffering, as 
untranscended suffering, enters into the divine nature. On the contrary, 
as we have emphasised, it is only because the Word incarnate had a 
history that he could be (in his assumed nature) the subject of suffering 
as such. 

Is there anything more to be said? Is there still some craving in our 

hearts that God in his divine nature might be held capable of being 
‘touched’ by our infirmities? Is it felt that he would be more God if he 
were? 
_ Why does a sufferer look for sympathy towards one who has suffered? 
[s it because he wants anyone else to have suffered — for his own satis- 
faction? Surely it is because he feels that only one who has suffered, 
who has plumbed the same depths as himself, can help him, because 
only such a one can understand his case. But God, by definition, under- 
stands perfectly; and his love for us is proportionate to his understanding. 
And the proof of this is that ‘he gave up his only-begotten Son’ on our 
behalf — gave him up to drink our cup to its dregs. 

A ‘God’ who could only understand if he had experienced suffering 
would be no answer to the deepest craving of us creatures. We crave 
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that there should be a joy that is eternally unqualified by any limitations. 
And it would be one definition of what we mean by God to say that hes 
is one in whose eternal nature suffering is eternally transcended; not: 
by-passed, but transcended. 


Le Fils de Vhomme et les Saints du Trés-Haut en Daniel, VII, dans les: 
Apocryphes et dans le Nouveau Testament by J. Coppens and L. Dequeker. 
Pp. 108 (Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges) n.p. 


Tue Aspé DEQUEKER, a pupil of Mgr Coppens, published a book on the 
Book of Daniel in 1959. In the present monograph of two chapters, he 
contributes the chapter devoted to ‘the Saints of the Most High’ in 
Daniel, and concludes that, as it has come down to us, it has been worked 
over in two successive stages. As it stands, it appears to identify the Saints 
of the Most High with the holy members of the Jewish people. But M. 
Dequeker gives good reasons for thinking that originally they were meant 
to be the angelic court of God. These celestial beings would have become 
the administrators of the divine kingdom which was to be inaugurated 
after the downfall of the World Empires. The Abbé is able to point out 
that both the title of saints, and a real function in the Holy Community, 
are attributed to angels in the writings of the Dead Sea Sect. 

In the second chapter, Mgr Coppens, giving his substantial adhesion 
to his pupil’s literary conclusions on Daniel vii, examines the figures of 
the ‘Son of Man’. In Daniel vii, he thinks, at least in this passage before 
the later editorial work, this figure symbolises the angelic ‘Saints of the 
Most High’ as the ruling powers of the divine kingdom; just as the beasts 
symbolised the World Empires and/or their rulers. There is no question 
of ‘corporate personality’ here, but merely of symbolism. It was fitting 
that, if the World Empires were symbolised by brute beasts, the heavenly 
kingdom should be symbolised in the more lofty guise of humanity. 
Moreover, there was already a tradition of representing angels in human 
guise. 

Mgr Coppens then examines the figure of the Son of Man in the 
apocryphal literature, especially the Book of Enoch — where the Son of 
Man no longer symbolises the court of angels, but has become an in- 
dividual, though celestial, being. He then turns to the Gospels. He doubts 
whether the Book of Enoch has had any influence on the Gospel passages 
relating to the Son of Man, and appears to hold that Daniel vii is by itself 
a sufficient back-ground for these passages. He does not, I think, favour 
the ‘corporate’ nuance which some modern scholars have suggested as 
present in the evangelic sayings relating to the Son of Man, or in some 
of them. But he is prepared to agree that the notion of the Son of Man 
acquired growing definition as time went on. He finds it difficult to doubt 
that Jesus did use the expression, and he thinks that he used it both in 
eschatological contexts, where the figure preserves its Danielic glory, and 
in passages referring to his own humiliation. And he finds no serious 
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difficulty in the association of the notion of the Son of Man with that of 
the Kingdom of God. 

Thus, on the whole, Mgr Coppens’ conclusions may be described as 
conservative. He refers abundantly to the enormous literature on the 
subject. One may regret that he sometimes states arguments offered by 
more radical critics without developing a full answer to them. It may be 
that an adequate answer would involve a full consideration of the pro- 
foundly original ‘insight’ which dominates the Synoptic Tradition, as 
it does the New Testament as a whole: the idea of an End of History 
which is still future but is yet mysteriously, sacramentally, anticipated 
in the Gospel and the Church. This insight needs to be taken together 
with the almost equally profound ‘re-reading’ of the Old Testament 
which is also characteristic of the primitive Christian tradition. It would 
then be relevant to ask whether any one else was so placed as to be able 
to give these two features their controlling position in the Gospels and 
the New Testament except Jesus himself, from whom, in some sense, 
the Christian tradition sprang. But if the mind behind all this is that of 
Jesus, it is no longer difficult, it becomes almost inevitable, to suppose 
that ‘the Son of Man’ was reinterpreted by him in line with the dual status 
of the End of History. Such considerations, however, go beyond the 
task which Mgr Coppens set himself in this valuable study, and beyond 
the limits of the space within which he has confined it. 


La Bible et Origine de l’ Homme by J. De Fraine. Pp. 130 (Desclée de 
Brouwer, Bruges) 96 fb. 


Tue author of this useful little study distinguishes three questions with 
reference to the origin of man: Did man evolve from some lower animals? 
When did man first appear? Did man first appear in the guise of a single 
couple, or of a multitude of individuals? He is mainly concerned with 
the third of these questions, and with the teaching of the Bible and the 
Church in this connection. He discusses the principal biblical texts 
(Genesis i, 26-8; ii, 7; ii, 18-24; Ecclesiasticus xvii, 1-14; Romans v, 
12-9; Acts xvii, 26), and argues that none of them, so far as private 
exegesis can see, imposes the monogenetic solution. His argument here 
is partly based on the notion of ‘corporate personality’, and he refers to 
his book Adam et son Lignage, reviewed here last October. He then asks 
whether the dogma of original sin involves strict monogenism. He infers 
from the Tridentine texts and the history of the Council that Trent did 
not intend to give its dogmatic authority to the notion of physical trans- 
mission of original sin; but admits that such a form of transmission 
seems the most obvious. He infers that it may well be ‘at least temerarious, 
not to say erroneous’ to dispute strict monogenism; but he thinks that 
it is going too far to say that polygenism ‘savours of heresy’, or that 
‘monogenism is implicitly revealed’, What of the ordinary magisterium 
of the Church? The crucial point here is the Encyclical Humani Generis, 
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in which, as interpreted by Fr De Fraine, Pius XII laid it down that, int 
order to safeguard the dogma of original sin, a believing Catholic canno) 
accept any form of polygenism; the reason being that ‘one cannot see: 
how to harmonise such a hypothesis with the dogma in question. In 
view of this Encyclical, Fr Fraine holds that to contest the doctrine 02 
monogeism would hardly square with ‘reflective wisdom and supernatura’ 
prudence’, and in a footnote he adds that ‘polygenism is certainly ne 
longer an opinion which can be discussed without danger to faith’. On 
the other hand, the Encyclical’s words are not infallible, though ‘very 
grave’. It is possible that some means may be found to reconcile a miti- 
gated monophyletism with Revelation; and the Encyclical’s repudiation 
of polygenism is explicitly based on the fact that one cannot see how 
this conciliation could be effected. ‘An obedient son of the Church will 
not undertake to defend’ polygenism, ‘or to put it forward as probable; 
but he cannot see in it a formal heresy’. The book, which ends with the 
words just quoted, may be recommended to the theologian, the scientist, 
or the philosopher, who wishes to know the exact status quaestionis of 
the origin of man in the framework of Catholic faith and theology. ~ 


Mission et Unité by M.-J. le Guillou. Pp. 292 + 340 (Editions du Cerf) 
27nte 


THE Dominican author of this important work is one of those who, in 
the Istina group, have set themselves to study the Ecumenical Movement 
and its significance. As the title indicates, his approach is controlled by 
the conviction that the problem of ‘reunion’ must be seen in the light of 
the Church’s mission to the world and with the forward gaze which 
‘mission’ involves. ‘Paradoxical as it may at first appear, the conditions 
for a real dialogue on the subject of tradition are given not in the past 
but in the future. It is by summoning the different Christian communions 
to look towards the fullness of Catholicity for the service of the world 
that we have some chance of winning their attention for the most 
traditional notions. Mission and tradition are closely bound up with 
each other, and tradition is only maintained in the dynamism of com- 
munion as it looks towards the mission to which it is called’. ‘Com- 
munion’ is, in fact, the third element, along with tradition and mission, 
to which the book directs our attention, and it teaches the valuable truth 
that communion is of the essence of the Church. Some of the theological 
developments in the book make rather stiff reading, but it is an immensely 
rich conspectus of the ecumenical problem, and its treatment of Easterr 
Orthodoxy is particularly welcome. English readers have recently beer 
given a valuable study of the Movement by Fr Bernard Leeming. It is 
to be observed that neither Fr Leeming’s book nor Fr Guillou’s makes 
the other superfluous. B. C. BUTLER 
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_ The Meaning of Sacred Scripture by Louis Bouyer. Translated by M. P. 
~ Ryan. Pp. xi + 258 (Darton, Longman and Todd) 35s. 


THE work under review first appeared in French about ten years ago as 
La Bible et I’ Evangile, soon after the writer’s Le Sens de la Vie Monastique. 
In the earlier book he had said: ‘The Bible is the Word of God, that is 
to say, the same Word as created the world and which now wishes to 
create it afresh’. By means of his contact with divine Revelation, of his 
lectio divina, the monk is recreated by the Word, and so is every Christian. 
The Meaning of Sacred Scripture shows that this contact is only fruitful 
within the tradition of the assembly of God’s People, of the Qahal. For 
it is within this tradition that the psychological preparation for and 
understanding of the coming of Christianity develops. The notion of 
Qahal itself, for example, assumes a growing series of harmonics, in the 
course of the Old Testament, which are fundamental to the New Testa- 
ment writers’ understanding of Christ and his Church. In Jesus, hanging 
on the Cross, the Evangelists see the ‘Remnant’ reduced to one suffering 
Servant, while for St Paul the Resurrection is the principle from which 
Qahal becomes the universal Ecclesia and realizes Ezechiel’s vision of the 
new People. 

P. Bouyer’s biblical theology consists in tracing this inspired preparation, 
with its multiple traditions, its images and desires, all converging on 
Christ, so as to understand ‘the perspectives in which the Incarnation is 
placed according to the Word of God itself’. It involves recapturing 
the attitude of the Prophets and Rabbis to their own history, their inter- 
pretation of the Exodus, for example, or of the Shekinah, and their 
mystical aspirations, summed up in the nostalgic view of man’s primitive 
familiarity with God, in the assumption of Henoch and Elias, and in 
their ideal of likeness to God which underlies St Paul’s ‘heavenly man’. 
To this end a variety of Jewish sources, including modern ones, is drawn 
_ upon. But, although it makes tough reading at times, this book is not 
over-technical. An original and most attractive work of biblical theology, 
it will undoubtedly stimulate its readers to deepen their penetration of 
Scripture. The bibliographical footnotes, containing references to many 
Anglican but to no English Catholic writers, are an additional enticement. 

DOM EDWARD CROUZET 


Raison et Conversion Chrétienne by P. André Marc, s.J. Pp. 304 (Desclée 
de Brouwer, Museum Lessianum section philosophique No. 48) 225 fb. 


THE question of the relation between reason and faith in the mind of the 
Christian is always one of interest, often of urgency. Here is yet another 
study devoted to this topic. The author, P. Marc, published his first 
work, L’Idée de l’Etre chez saint Thomas d’ Aquin et dans la Scolastique 
posterieure, as far back as 1933. Since then he has continued to develop 
his philosophy of esse ut actus in a notable series of works: Psychologie 
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Réflexive (1949), Dialectique de l Affirmation (1952), Dialectique 

P Agir (1954), and L’Etre et l’ Esprit (1958). This ensures that the claimss 
of reason, philosophical reason, in the present study are in competent! 
hands. As a member of the Society of Jesus he is able to take the demands: 
of faith, of Christian conversion, to a high point; the final pages of this: 
book are a consideration of the Spiritual Exercises of St Ignatius as: 
illustrating the relation of reason and faith in the Christian. 

In his preface P. Marc mentions that the occasion of this book was his 
contact with the following works: Roger Mehl, La Condition du 
Philosophe Chrétien (1947); Léon Brunschvicg, De la Vraie et de la Fausse 
Conversion (1951); Georges Bastide, La Conversion Spirituelle (1956); 
and Pierre Thévenaz, L’Homme et sa Raison (1956). This means that the 
present work is an interesting example of the dialogue that is possible 
between Catholic and non-Catholic scholars. In the case of the late 
Pierre Thévenaz, who wrote from the angle of the Protestant believer, 
it shows what a wide measure of agreement is possible now in a once 
much disputed field. No longer are St Paul’s words: “Must we not say 
that God has turned our worldly wisdom to folly ?’ interpreted to mean 
the rigid exclusion of reason from the life of faith expressed in the formula 
sola fides. 

P. Marc works out the relation of reason to faith in terms of a triple 
conversion of reason: a conversion in which it finds its situation as a 
truly human reason, open to the contingent, the event, and so historical; 
this is followed by a spiritual conversion, the conversion réflexive of P. 
Marc; finally there is a religious conversion. Working out the first of 
these conversions P. Mare makes considerable use of Thévenaz’s study 
of the impact of Christianity on philosophy. The claims of philosophy 
to offer ‘men salvation, as seen with the Stoics and with Plotinus, Christ- 
ianity rejected. It also refused to accept the claim of classical rationalism 
that the mind of man is at home in the realm of the divine. At this stage 
of the work the position of Léon Brunschvicg is discussed. The point is 
is important, for if the contingent, the event, offers no interest to the 
mind as such, if the conversion of reason is seen as a turning away from 
the event, the road is barred to the entry of faith into the domain of reason. 

As is to be expected, when he comes to deal with the second conversion 
of reason, the spiritual conversion, P. Marc makes constant call on 
positions worked out in his earlier books. The gist of this conversion is 
the movement of interiorisation thanks to the ideal of being taken as the 
formalisation of the esse ut actus. This conversion reaches its climax in 
a desire to see God which is the summit of philosophical reflection. 

Religious conversion is presented in terms of Christ seen as God’s 
entry into history with the gift for mankind of salvation in the vision of 
God. This divine intervention is in harmony with the situation of human 
reason within the contingent and as open to the event; it is also the ful- 
filment, through the grace of God, of the aspiration of spiritual con- 
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version, The role of reason in this conversion is to make a sphere for 
faith (p. 270). Only the careful reading — and re-reading — of this work 
can give an idea of the richness and penetration of thought that it contains; 
we are indeed indebted to P. Marc. Reason emerges as the ancilla 
theologiae, but as one who renders her service to faith in the liberty 
wherewith Christ has made her free. The book comes as a timely reminder 
to those who are tempted to use kerygmatic theology in a unilateral sense 
bordering on the sola fides. It also contains an eloquent statement of the 
vocation of Christian philosophy, which is to expose the philosophy of 
being (p. 254). But perhaps, most of all, P. Marc has given us in this 
book a kind of apologia pro vita sua, the explanation of the inspiration 
behind his considerable contribution to what he calls (p. 150) the history 
of philosophy: the exposition of Thomism and neo-Thomism within 
the continuity of philosophical reason. Certainly he has given us an 
authentic interpretation of his earlier works and a testament of reason 
in the service of faith. EDGAR HARDWICK 


Ways of Thinking about God: Thomas Aquinas and some Recent Problems 
by Edward Sillem. Pp. viii + 190 (Darton, Longman and Todd) Its. 6d. 


FR SILLEM is scarcely fair to himself when he says in his Foreword that 
he is not even attempting any proof of the existence of God. The whole 
object of his book is to explain and recommend his interpretation of the 
argument of St Thomas, and this is much more interesting than a purely 
historical discussion of the Summa. In fact it would be almost impossible 
for a writer on St Thomas not to show his own idea of the argument. 

Fr Sillem tells us: “The problem with which I am primarily engaged 
in this book is, then, whether or not something of capital importance 
has been overlooked by the Thomist scholars themselves which needs 
to be set right in the foreground of the interpretation to be put on St 
Thomas’ arguments for the existence of God . . .’ (p. 15). After the first 
two chapters, which are introductory and deal mainly with fundamental 
Objections against any argument for God, chapter three goes on to 
consider ‘the idea St Thomas had of the structure of theistic argument 
as such’ (p. 28). The next chapter explains what St Thomas meant by 
‘sacra doctrina’, in order to show how faith and reason both had a place 
in his method of teaching. Then in chapter five a number of features in 
St Thomas’s presentation of the five ways are pointed out, which go to 
show that this was only intended to be the first stage in the argument. 
Chapter six reverts to the subject of faith and reason in the Summa, to 
give further support to the case being argued. Finally, in chapter seven, 
which occupies nearly half the book (72 pages out of 183), Fr Sillem 
imagines a discussion in which St Thomas, having returned to earth, 
explains his views and concludes: ‘I suggest that there is really only one 
complete argument for the existence of God in my Summa Theologica 
and Contra Gentes, and that this argument comprises the two distinct 
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stages of which I have spoken, The first stage argues from contingent 
necessary being, and the second shows that necessary being must bt 
self-subsistent Being, and thence perfect, infinite, eternal, and one ii 
Being’ (p. 172). ah 

Inevitably every reader will have his own criticisms to make of thi 
Thomist argument as interpreted in this book, and the present reviewe: 
would put his in this way, Fr Sillem does not seem to make clear hov 
and in what sense we have a positive knowledge of God. Indeed he says: 
‘We have some positive understanding of what such transcendenta 
perfections as unity, existing, goodness, truth etc., mean, though w 
have no positive idea of what they would be in the Being of God whicl 
is totally different from any that we know from experience’ (p. 124) 
But if this is so how can we speak of the unity or being or goodness 0 
God, or have any knowledge of him? The view criticised is to be taket 
in connection with the complete rejection of the ontological argumen 
on the ground that existence is not a predicate (p. 16). Certainly existence 
is not a predicate, but that does not rule out some forms of reasonin; 
which can be brought within the scope of the ontological argument 
understood in a wider sense. The question is, how can we come to have 
any idea of the infinite being except from the infinite being? Fr Sillen 
says, ‘I reject the theory that we have any intuitive perception of God’ 
Being of any kind, even in the mitigated sense that we perceive Hin 
indirectly as the background on which we somehow realize the con 
tingency of the universe . . .” (p. 124). But either we have some positive 
idea of God, which is true even though inadequate, or we do not. If we 
do, how can we derive it from creatures (the greater from the less); if we 
do not, how can we speak about God? Why is it that the contingen 
fails to satisfy the mind unless this is because the mind is aware of tha 
which transcends the contingent? 

Nevertheless disagreement with the argument as given by Fr Sillen 
does not imply lack of appreciation of the merits of his book as a con 
tribution to the study of St Thomas and as an interpretation of his thought 
To anyone who follows discussion of the argument for God’s existenci 
it seems more and more puzzling how reasoning, which seems plainh 
true or plainly false to one mind, seems just the opposite to another 
apparently even when the point in question has been reduced to it 
simplest terms. DOM MARK PONTIFEX 


Blondel et le Christianisme by Henri Bouillard, s.3. Pp. 287 (Editions dt 
Seuil) n.p. 

THE centenary of Blondel’s birth has occasioned a great deal of writin 
in France and, in particular, P. Bouillard’s great achievement. Reviewin; 
his fellow-Jesuit’s book in Etudes last June, P. Fessard described it a 
definitive or at least indispensable as the basis for all future work on th 
subject. The review concluded with the words: ‘To mark the place an 
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the importance of Maine de Biran in the history of French thought, 
Lachelier did not hesitate to say “He is our Kant”, I would say in the 
“Same way and perhaps with greater reason “Blondel is our Hegel”.’ 
And the Revd B. M. G. Reardon, in an outstanding article on Blondel 
(Theology, September, 1958), declares that ‘in France, at the time of his 
death in June 1949, his reputation among academic thinkers was un- 
excelled’. Yet the centenary of a writer whose influence in France has 
been so profound has passed apparently unnoticed in this country, and 
the astonishing fact remains that there is no book obtainable in England 
either by him or about him. 

All that can be done in this place is to draw attention to P. Bouillard’s 
more important conclusions. In L’ Action (1893), he tells us, Maurice 
Blondel ‘established in the first place the insufficiency of the natural 
order; he showed that the indispensable condition for the fulfilment of 
human action is inaccessible for this action . . . the requirement of the 
will is beyond its own power. It is thus that the idea arises of the necessity 
_of the supernatural. It emerges in two stages. In the first stage the necessity 
is an absolute one; but the supernatural remains indeterminate. In the 
second, the necessity is that of a hypothesis: but this hypothesis is the 
Christian supernatural order. What emerges at the first of these movements 
is the absolute necessity of throwing oneself open to the action of God, 
whatever it may be; what emerges at the second is the necessity of accept- 
ing the positive revelation of God. The one invites us to a sort of faith 
of the reason, which is generosity of heart ; the other invites us to theo- 
logical faith’ (p. 96). The second stage is not developed analytically out 
of the first; the hearing of the Gospel is an entirely mew factor in the 
process. And it is the failure to distinguish these two stages in Blondel’s 
account which has been responsible for so much misplaced criticism of 
him. This all-important conclusion must be to some extent elaborated. 

_ The ‘decisive stage’ in L’ Action, P. Bouillard writes, ‘arising from the 
conflict within the will, presents our consciousness (conscience) with 
an alternative and imposes upon it a choice either for or against this 
throwing open (/’ouverture) to the divine action .. .” (p. 97). Blondel 
refers to this, plainly enough, as ‘unique affaire’ (L’ Action, p. 487. Page 
references are to L’Action in its original form, reprinted in 1950 by 
Presses Universitaires de France); it is his special business, that is to 
say, as a philosopher. Elsewhere, it is true, he refers to the necessity of 
the supernatural without distinguishing the two movements, especially 
in the famous Lettre sur l’Apologétique (as it is commonly called) of 
1896. Thus it has often been supposed that he is referring to the Christian 
supernatural order when he is in fact referring to the original, necessary, 
affirmation of God. The distinction is overlooked by M. Henry Duméry 
not only in La Philosophie de I’ Action (1948) but also in Blondel et la 
Religion (1954), and his interpretation of Blondel is thus radically vitiated 
(a good deal of P. Bouillard’s book is taken up by a detailed and 
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convincing refutation of M. Duméry’s conclusions). It is deplorable 
therefore, to find in Fr J. M. Connolly’s well-intentioned and, in the main 
successful book The Voices of France (reviewed below) the following 
footnote: ‘Blondel’s most accurate and devoted disciple has been Pro- 
fessor Henri Duméry, who has published an exposition and history of 
Blondel’s thought . . . Duméry’s works have been withdrawn and placed 
on the Index’ (p. 25). We find, it is true, in the course of a few jejune 
remarks about Blondel on the same page: “To-day his work is no longer 
suspect, save in the most extremely conservative circles . . .’; but a most 
unfortunate impression must remain. (The other casual references to 
Blondel in Fr Connolly’s book — there are only two of them, and he 
is introduced as ‘the immanentist Henri Blondel’! — imply that his work 
was no more than an interlude, an affair of passing interest.) Few philoso- 
phers have been so persistently misrepresented alike by their opponents 
and by their followers. 

It has to be admitted that Blondel’s language is some excuse for mis- 
representation on certain counts. Here again P. Bouillard clarifies the 
situation admirably. In the last chapter of L’Action, he points out 
(p. 148), when Blondel characterizes our knowledge of being previous to 
the ‘option’ (the choice necessarily imposed upon us) as ‘purely sub- 
jective’, he does not mean that it is a purely subjective representation of 
being but that we are not yet ‘in possession of the true reality’ just because 
we have not yet made the choice and accepted God’s offer. Blondel in 
fact refers to this ‘subjective’ knowledge as ‘a certain knowledge of 
being’ which is ‘coextensive with its object’ so that ‘there is between 
being and knowing an absolute correspondence and a perfect reciprocity 
(L’ Action, pp. 427-8). This, P. Bouillard justly remarks, is ‘precisely what 
we call nowadays objective knowledge, the knowledge which the 
Aristotelian tradition of scholasticism recognizes as having an ontological 
significance’. He adds (p. 166) that Blondel was obliged to adapt his 
language to the conditions of his time. Addressing the positivists of the 
nineteenth century, he spoke, as they did, of ‘science’ instead of 
‘philosophy’, of ‘determinism’ instead of ‘necessary implications’, of 
‘phenomena’ instead of ‘data’ (or ‘the objects of knowledge as such’). 
Thus we have to recast his whole treatment of the ontological problen 
in our own terms. Blondel, in his time, was doing the philosopher’: 
proper job : he was ‘saying something to somebody’. Even his prolixity 
which often seems intolerable to us, was perhaps largely inevitable. 

But, when all allowances have been made, we may still be disconcerte¢ 
by the following sentence about the ‘idea of God’ in the last chapter o} 
L’ Action (p. 426): “In showing that this conception, inevitably engenderec 
in the consciousness, forces us to affirm at least implicity the livin; 
reality of this infinite perfection, it has never been a question of con 
cluding to the being (l’étre) of God, but of showing that the necessar 
idea of the real God leads us to the supreme alternative . . .’ This migh’ 
appear to mean that it is only the option itself which affirms God’ 
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existence. P. Bouillard makes clear (p. 174) that this would be quite 
inconsistent with what Blondel says explicitly and repeatedly elsewhere. 
For example, the ontological argument gains in his account ‘a new 
Meaning and a new power’. For it is legitimate here, and only here, to 
identify the idea with the reality (/’étre) because ‘we find the idea in the 
reality in the first instance and the reality in action’ (L’ Action, p. 348) — 
that is, in the ‘entire movement of human life’. What Blondel is saying, 
then, concludes P. Bouillard (p. 176), is that we cannot really know God 
without giving ourselves to him: ‘In thus exalting the practical knowledge 
of God, Blondel does not mean to depreciate the theoretical knowledge, 
but he manifests the exigencies which this theoretical knowledge imposes 
when it recognizes the transcendence of its object’. For God is always 
beyond the idea which we form of him, so that ‘in affirming absolute 
perfection we never succeed in equalling our own affirmation’ and ‘we 
are constrained to seek the complement of it and the commentary on 
it in action’ (L’Action, p. 351). Thus the proof ‘cannot conclude to the 
being of God’, but ‘it does conclude to his existence, by showing that 
we necessarily affirm him, even when we try to ignore him’ (p. 177). So 
despite some apparently equivocal statements — and P. Bouillard allows 
that Blondel falls into them, here as elsewhere — there is no ground for 
accusing him of pragmatism. 

P. Bouillard concludes his remarks on this subject by reminding us 
that the two affirmations of God, the one original and necessary and the 
other voluntary, are ‘a Pauline idea’ (p. 177), as Blondel was well aware. 
St Paul in Romans i, 20-21 ‘invites the pagans to recognize in practice 
what they already know in a confused manner’. Blondel, then, ‘is drawing 
from the very sources of Christianity’ when he declares that ‘the real 
knowledge of God is identical with the religious option by which man 
turns from “‘superstition’”” and throws himself open to God’s action’. 

Blondel, then, offers us an autonomous philosophy of the Absolute 
(it must be emphasized that P. Bouillard is simply its expositor; he tells 
us that he is not prepared to accept it at all points). As such, it does not 
trespass on the ground of dogmatic theology. Nevertheless, as P. Bouillard 
shows in an important concluding chapter, it is at the same time an 
instrument of theology ‘since the philosophy of action, when it describes 
the genesis of the idea of the supernatural, reveals at the same time both 
the conditions for the fulfilment of action and the logic which is im- 
manent in faith itself’ (p. 258). Blondel, therefore, also offers us what we 
call nowadays a ‘fundamental theology’; ‘it shows the foundation to 
which dogmatic theology must always look back, because it is there that 
the significance of dogma is rooted’ (‘c’est la que s’instaure le dogme comme 
sens’, p. 256). P. Bouillard adds that it is partly through Blondel’s influence 
that fundamental theology, as we now understand it, has developed since 
1900 (p. 259). In the opinion of the present writer the weakness of the 
present theological revival, with its welcome emphasis on history, is 
that it does not always look back to this foundation. 
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The Voices of France by James M. Connolly. Pp. xvi + 231 (The Macmillanr 
Company, New York) $5.50. 

REFERENCE has been made above to the treatment which Blondel has: 
received in this book. That is not characteristic of the author’s approach 
to French thinkers. Indeed his main purpose is to persuade his fellow- 
countrymen, and in particular the more conservative of them, not to’ 
regard French theologians generally as extravagant, disloyal and stuck-up. 
He certainly deserves to succeed in this purpose. The book is almost 
entirely clear (it becomes vague only when speculative questions arise of the: 
subtler kind); it is well documented and should persuade many to share 
the author’s enthusiasm for Dondeyne, de Lubac, Congar and Daniélou 
who, with Teilhard de Chardin, are chosen for extended treatment (Fr 
Connolly’s attitude to the last-named is, not unnaturally, much more 
restrained). It is hardly satisfactory to sum up Surnaturel simply by 
saying that ‘the beatitude of the Beatific Vision was the natural end of 
man’ according to de Lubac. But on the whole these accounts, though 
inevitably superficial, are unexceptionable. They are preceded by a sort 
of potted history of French theology which is somewhat conventional 
(Fr Connolly takes the current Thomism for granted as his yardstick 
throughout) and a workmanlike account of the biblical-liturgical-patristic 
revival which is really his home-ground. Two chapters follow, one mainly 
concerned with moral theology and Church history (also workmanlike) 
and one on the virtues of the French theologians which should prove 
most useful. In the main, then, Fr Connolly is to be congratulated on 
completing a tough job, which was well worth doing. There are a few 
oddities. Naturally, from his point of view, Fr Connolly dismisses Lavelle 
and Le Senne in three sentences, and describes Mounier’s work as ‘more 
serious’. But it is strange to find Maritain described as introducing 
‘much of value in Bergson’ into Thomism and treated as a go-ahead 
Thomist all along the line, when Rousselot and Maréchal receive one 
casual mention. It is also strange, in this context, to read of Garrigou- 
Lagrange: ‘although a conservative theologian, perhaps it would be more 
accurate to call him “traditional” in the best sense of the word’. And 
Fr Connolly keeps on apologizing for French thinkers on the ground 
that they have had to ‘face the modern world’— as though this were an 
abnormal experience for theologians. DOM ILLTYD TRETHOWAN 


Prospect for Metaphysics, Essays of Metaphysical Exploration, edited by 
Tan Ramsey. Pp. 240 (Allen and Unwin) 25s. 


‘As a joint effort in Christian thinking the book is probably without 
parallel since the Reformation’: this is no wild claim on the publisher’s 
part; the book consists of a series of papers read at a meeting of philoso- 
phers at Downside in Easter Week, 1959, whose approach to Christianity 
is by no means uniform. As one fortunate enough to be present at the 
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1eeting, I might perhaps make the point that this seems to be the ideal 
orm of intellectual co-operation between the Churches — at any rate 
t the moment: it is so much more profitable to discuss common problems 
n the fringe of dogma than to attempt to hammer out well worn themes 
f dogmatic disagreement, which become all the sharper for the hammer- 
ig; before we come to the crucial problems, we have much to learn about 
ach other’s way of thinking. 

It would be a mistake, however, to regard this conference as a tentative 
xperiment in Christian co-operation; it was much more than that. It 
fas an attempt on the part of Christian thinkers to face philosophical 
roblems raised by atheistic or sceptical philosophers, particularly, but 
ot exclusively, of the modern English school. But again it would be a 
uistake to regard it as an experiment in Christian apologetics; it was 
auch more an attempt to find a philosophical language that would make 
ense and do justice to our Christian beliefs — that would make sense 
ot only to sceptics but also to ourselves. It is very respectably orthodox 
0 talk about the development of Christian doctrine and even of Christian 
hilosophy, but people are apt to be shocked when it is put into practice. 
t is true that the practice may not always be very judicious: theology’s 
andmaid may be too indelicately stripped of her scholastic tatters; she 
aay also be arrayed in a streamlined fashion of modern times that does 
ttle justice to her natural form; but fashions even in dress are not 
ecessarily frivolous: there is generally some accommodation between 
yhat pleases the eye and what suits the way of life for which they are 
yorn. So there has to be some accommodation between the problems 
f a particular age and the language that has to be found for discussing 
hem. 

When I attended this conference, I wondered whether the papers had 
ufficiently unity to make a book. In point of fact I find that they hold 
ogether much more strikingly in the neutral medium of print than in the 
iva voce courtesies of the monastic guest-room. And they hold together 
wecisely because they are modern without being modernistic; they are 
yritten from within the world of modern thought without the writers’ 
alling over backwards in trying to conform with it; they are, as it were, 
vithin the fashion without following it. 

The point of view which these writers have in common might, I think, 
e expressed in some such way as this: ‘Since the time of Hume, meta- 
hysics in the old sense of clear-cut deductive argument will not get us 
ery far, because it is the presuppositions of such metaphysics that are 
t stake. You cannot argue about the theory of number by doing more 
omplicated sums in arithmetic. Similarly, to attack the basic metaphysical 
roblems that are raised to-day, it is not much use constructing more 
ubtle syllogisms. It may help to clear the dead wood if we apply the 
ashionable therapy of logical analysis; but this can at best produce 
nly a rather negative kind of clarification. Ultimately we must endeavour 
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to respond to the whole of experience with the whole of our mind! 
deepening our insight as well as sharpening our reason’. 

It is in this context that Mr Ninian Smart talks of ‘soft’ natural theolog 
as opposed to the old ‘hard’ form of discursive deduction. In a similé 
vein Fr Daly says ‘Knowing is not all or nothing; it has an open texture 
(p. 195), and Professor Armstrong associates himself with a mentalit 
which ‘is not uncommon among Christian thinkers in this country’, 
mentality which ‘is marked by a considerable distrust of logic and dout 
of the power of discursive argument to establish anything very much a 
very firmly’ (p. 94). In line with this is Dom Illtyd Trethowan’s appez 
to experience as the final guarantor of knowledge and as in fact knowledg 
itself in its fundamental form. Thus Dom Illtyd and several othe: 
contributors use the term ‘intuition’, especially in the context of natura 
theology. It is not suggested, of course, that God is an object of intuitios 
in the sense of direct knowledge, but that he reveals himself through hi 
creation in a unique way that can be too readily missed in the over-nic 
articulation of modern thought. 

Perhaps the most helpful illustration of this unique kind of knowledg 
is Professor Ramsey’s comparison of the knowledge or rather ‘disclosure 
of the self: ‘If per impossible we could give our identity descriptively 
our individuality would have disappeared’; ‘I’ am more, that is to say 
than the sum of all possible descriptions of me; but, he continues, ‘Hov 
do we come to recognize this “more”? The answer is: In a disclosure, : 
disclosure in which I come to myself and realise myself as more than the 
observable behaviour I display’ (pp. 166 and 167). The self thus become: 
for Professor Rarnsey what he calls an ‘integrator word’; it is the worc 
which makes sense of a number of varied and different situations. Similarly 
the word ‘God’ is the integrator word which makes sense of experiences 
that make us want to use the word ‘absolute’, whether in the sphere o! 
ethics, aesthetics, religion or simply in reflection on the fact that anything 
exists at all. If the Thomist feels that this is just the Five Ways in moderr 
dress, surely it is none the worse for that. 

Professor Lewis’s essay on God and M 'ystery is complementary te 
Professor Ramsey’s. Taking the knowledge of others as his basis rather 
than the knowledge of oneself, he points out that ‘there is a very profound 
and important sense in which it is impossible for us to know what it is te 
be another person’ (p. 211); on the other hand, he continues (p. 218), 
‘there is no radical obscurity about what we take to be the case specifically 
about one another . . . In the case of God the position is quite different. 
For he is “other” not merely in the sense in which we are so to each other, 
but in the sense that we cannot know at all what it is to be God. The 
mystery is tora! [his italics], and the question of intelligent discourse, even to 
the minimal extent of affirming there to be this mystery, is acute as it is 
not elsewhere — and quite peculiar in form. That we may, nonetheless, 
cope with this problem, and indeed make very bold affirmations about 
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God, seems to me also true...’ (p. 218). Once again, this is very much 
in the tradition of St Thomas and the philosophia perennis, although 
sometimes theologians who make more specific claims to write under 
that label leave less room for mystery: scholastic accounts of the Trinity, 
for example, sometimes leaves us puzzled that the Church has been so 
naive as to call it a mystery at all. 

In contrast to modern continental works, English philosophical and 
theological writing tends to be precise rather than profound. This cannot 
be said of this book. Fr Daly’s essay on Metaphysics and the Limits of 
Language is perhaps an outstanding example of the combination of these 
two qualities. In other cases the subject matter inevitably involved a 
lack of precision, but nowhere does this lead to woolliness. I must confess, 
however, that I did not understand Mr Dickie’s paper What are the 
Limits of Metaphysics? and I felt that Dom Mark Pontifex’s paper The 
Question of Evil errs in the other direction of oversimplifying the issues: 
Dom Mark does not avoid the difficulties — he never does that — but 
he attempts to resolve them precisely in terms of that ‘hard’ logic against 
which most of the contributors are reacting. 

My main criticism of the book as a whole is that the essays on ethics 
do not fit in very satisfactorily with the rest of it. The book begins with 
the other two contributions on this subject, Mr Rees’s Metaphysical 
Schemes and Moral Principles and Dr Ewing’s The Autonomy of Ethics; 
but both writers are agnostic about the connections between ethical 
thinking and thinking about God. This gives the impression that the 
first two essays are introduced to get ethics out of the way, but this seems 
far from being the intention of the editor, and most if not all the 
contributors would, I think, be unsympathetic to any final dichotomy 
between religion and ethics. 

It is impossible in the space of a review to discuss all the articles in a 
book of this kind. I have picked out one or two which seem most usefully 
to reveal the kind of approach that is used. The title is perhaps misleadingly 
modest. This book is more than a prospect for metaphysics; it takes us 
firmly into metaphysical territory. Some of the guides are old explorers; 
others will be new to many readers. It is certainly not a book for a reader 
unfamiliar with philosophy, but it will stimulate those who are interested 
in the reunion of philosophy and religion. For my part, I sincerely hope 
that this admirable experiment will be repeated. RUSSELL COLEBURT 


The Hidden Springs: An Enquiry into Extra-sensory Perception by Renée 
Haynes. Pp. 264 (Hollis and Carter) 30s. 

RATHER than being a synthesis this book provides the materials for one; 
it is, as its title indicates, an inquiry into the whole subject of what in 
modern scientific jargon is known as Psi, that power which in animals 
and human beings is manifested in the various forms of extra-sensory 
perception such as telepathy, precognition, levitation and telekinesis. 
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Miss Haynes has written an important book; she is not credulous, hes 
approach to evidence is scientific and, unlike some Catholic writers On 
the subject (mostly in connection with the lives of the saints), she ii 
up-to-date. : 

Psychical research got off to a false start very largely because in tha 
nineteenth century some of its leading exponents (F. W. H. Myers, fox 
example) were principally concerned with the attempt to find some 
evidence of survival after death. As was to be expected, such a purpose 
was entirely abhorrent to the prevailing materialist school of science 
whose adepts refused as a consequence to take psychical research seriously’ 
Since those days much has been done by way of experiment (Dr Rhine’s 
name is relevant here), research and observation. When all the evidence 
has been sifted there seems to remain a hard core, a certain number of 
cases which point to the existence in man of the ‘ “psi-function” as part 
of (his) nature’ (p. 222). The exercise of this function, which appears 
more strongly among primitive than among civilized peoples, is apparently 
not under the control of its possessor and appears to wax and wane, 
to be present in some circumstances and not in others. Discoveries of 
this nature, it is obvious, are difficult to fit into a materialist view of human 
mind and human personality and are in clear opposition to the 
‘physicalist’ (the term is Dr Rhine’s) view that some people suppose is 
forced upon them by the conclusions of science, the idea, that is, that 
mind depends entirely on matter and that the laws of mind, on a last 
analysis, can be resolved into the laws of physics, thought being merely 
‘the shadow cast by certain bits of matter in motion’. Obviously all this 
is of importance in the religious apologetic field (Professor C. D. Broad 
has remarked that it is surprising that defenders of religion have not 
made more use of the evidence of psychical research). 

Miss Haynes has written an extremely interesting, widely-ranging 
and informative book. Anthropology, theology, primitive religion, 
oriental mysticism, animal behaviour, the experiences of childhood and 
Jungian psychology are all laid under contribution in her careful examina- 
tion of the evidence for powers of perception and action in human nature 
inexplicable on the basis of the senses or the powers of the conscious 
mind. Her conclusion that the sporadic operation of the psi-factor may 
‘reflect a remembrance of life before the fall’ does not go so far as Abbot 
Wiesinger’s that these powers are part of man’s spiritual nature, appeat 
to be possessed by all but are only manifested under certain conditions: 
for that reason her book, because it does not claim so much, and because 
she is never credulous but weighs with care the evidence for the various 
occurrences that she cites, is more convincing than Wiesinger’s Occult 
Phenomena in the Light of Theology. Where I find Miss Haynes un- 
convincing is in her suggestion that ‘the psi-function in man is the means 
of contemplation’. We are at present unable to examine the psi-function 
save in the phenomena that it is alleged to produce, but it has to be 
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admitted that some saints ‘wholly dedicated to contemplation in which 
psi may be given full fruition in union with God’ (p. 244) never, so far 
as can be judged, produced any phenomena at all. St Vincent de Paul 
is a striking example. In this connection, too, St John of the Cross’s 
warnings on visions and the like need to be taken into account. Would 
it not be better to regard the odd occurrences in connection with holy 
persons rather as the epiphenomena, the occupational hazard perhaps, 
of mysticism rather than something inevitably bound up with it? In this 
Way such phenomena as stigmatization fall naturally into place, and 
Miss Haynes’s remark on a previous page continues to make sense: 
‘It is plainly undesirable that the world at large should assume that our 
faith is founded upon the erroneous interpretation of facts whose true 
Significance is now being discovered by scientific investigation. It is 
equally undesirable that any Catholic should entangle his faith with such 
erroneous interpretations’ (p. 133). The illustrations add to the interest 
of the book, particularly that of St Joseph of Cupertino ‘in flight’. 
Lacordaire was never ‘Bishop of Notre Dame’, or of anywhere else 
(p. 222). LANCELOT C. SHEPPARD 


St Thomas Aquinas on Analogy by George P. Klubertanz, s.J. Pp. 319 
(Loyola University Press) n.p. 


CAJETAN did violence to the text of St Thomas when he applied his own 
categories of attribution and proportionality to his master’s much more 
complex and subtle teaching about analogy. This thesis, which Fr 
Klubertanz takes over from a book called The Analogy between God and 
the World published in Uppsala in 1952 by Hampus Lyttkens, is the 
starting point for a new analysis which aims at a maximum of fidelity to 
the text of St Thomas. The result is obviously a book which has cost the 
author and his assistants much painstaking (‘painful’ in the eighteenth 
century sense) research. On page 21 there appears a table in which the 
frequency of the use of thirteen different terms relevant to analogy can 
be read off in relation to various of St Thomas’s works listed in 
chronological order. Unfortunately it does not seem possible to draw 
from this any interesting conclusion about chronological variation in 
mere vocabulary. ‘This rather surprising regularity gives no hint of trial 
and error, of tentative gropings and final synthesis.’ Nevertheless, the 
author’s industry enables him to extract a number of what he calls 
‘doctrinal constants’: reference, causal proportion, exemplarity, partici- 
pation, priority and ‘posteriority’ and causal eminence. These are docu- 
mented by a large number of quotations and citations, and to facilitate 
this practically half of the book has been given over to an appendix 
reproducing ‘all the texts formally dealing with analogy which we have 
found in the Thomistic corpus’. I confess that I am a little sceptical of the 
value of this appendix. No doubt it is always useful for the student of a 
lassical philosopher to have frequent recourse to the actual text. It is, 
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however, equally important that the texts which he examines shoul 
be seen in their original context. This is if anything more necessary 
the case of a writer like St Thomas, so much of whose writings take th 
form of expositions of works of antiquity. 

Despite this laudable desire to discover by strictly scientific means exactl 
what St Thomas said about analogy, and to penetrate behind the smoke 
screens of post-Renaissance ‘Thomism’, I feel that this book has noti 
succeeded in relating St Thomas to the Aristotelian and thirteenthi 
century background which alone makes him intelligible. It is unfortunate: 
that the author begins his ‘systematic survey’, not with a reference to the: 
opening sentences of Aristotle’s Categories, which are surely the real) 
origin of scholastic discussions of analogy, but with a ‘definition’ stunning; 
in its generality: ‘analogy is a kind of community, that is to say, a kind 
of unity-of-many’. Furthermore, I notice that in the bibliography and 
index there is no mention whatever of St Thomas’s contemporaries, nor 
of his successors, who so soon took up and criticized his many con- 
troversial theses. One could never imagine from reading Fr Klubertanz’s 
book, which in this respect is similar to the vast majority of books about 
St Thomas, that this revolutionary theologian worked and wrote in an 
atmosphere of fierce and continued academic debate, which neither 
began nor ended with him, and which was conducted largely in terms of 
minute exegesis of the more difficult works of Aristotle. The present-day 
writer may be forgiven for ignorance of the text of Giles of Rome and 
Henry of Ghent — but surely Duns Scotus deserved a mention, particularly 
when the subject under discussion was analogy. 

This ‘detached’ view of St Thomas comes out occasionally in some of 
Fr Klubertanz’s translations. ‘Ratio’ is a peculiarly difficult word, but 
what hope is there of dealing with it unless it is realised that it is most 
often doing duty for Aristotle’s ‘Ayos’? This realisation is hardly aided 
by translating it as ‘intelligibility’, particularly when this occurs in a 
phrase like ‘a single intelligibility’ (p. 23). 

Fr Klubertanz is not entirely consistent in his use of the terms ‘analogous’ 
and ‘analogical’. On the whole he prefers to use the former: ‘analogous 
terms’ (p. 6), ‘analogous perfection’, ‘analogous concept’ (p. 8), ‘analogous 
reality’ (p. 22), but ‘analogical concept’ (p. 114). This may be what is 
responsible for his determination to go beyond Cajetan’s ‘limited purview 
of the function of analogous terms in predication’ (p. 121), for normal 
usage allows things to be analogous and reserves ‘analogical’ for terms. 
It is, however, the word ‘analogical’, and not some vague synonym of 
‘similar’, which is relevant to the philosophical problems that are grouped 
under this heading. I have far too little acquaintance with St Thomas 
myself to know whether Fr Klubertanz represents him adequately 
in extending the topic beyond the boundary of ‘predication’. It might 
be better therefore in conclusion to quote some words of Fr Victot 
White, whose right to an opinion on these matters is not likely to be 
questioned. On p. 41 of THE DOWNSIDE REVIEW for January 1958, Ft 
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White wrote: ‘By “analogy” I understand (with St Thomas) a way of 
using language, never a way to ‘get knowledge’. I am aware that other 
writers seem to employ the term “analogy” (presumably in some 
analogical sense !) to cover also the mental processes, and even the 
likenesses and relationships of being, which this use of language pre- 
supposes. But since we have an appropriate vocabulary (“via eminentiae’’, 
“likeness”, “causality” etc.) to describe these things, I find this practice 
as unnecessary as it is confusing. I always avoid it, and cannot be answer- 
able for the muddles which result from it: indeed, I can seldom make 
head or tail of them.’ It seems to me that Fr Klubertanz would have 
been reckoned by Fr White amongst these writers. _C. J. F. WILLIAMS 


Metaphor and Symbol edited by L. C. Knights and Basil Cottle. Proceed- 
ings of the Twelfth Symposium of the Colston Research Society held 
in the University of Bristol, March 1960. Pp. 150 (Butterworth) 30s. 


Tuis is a book which should be read not only by all philosophers but by 
all teachers of English. It is the result of a symposium undertaken by the 
English Department of Bristol University, which was attended by such 
distinguished participants as Owen Barfield, Miss M. C. Bradbrook, 
Canon F. W. Dillistone, Dr John Holloway, Dr D. G. James, and 
Professors D. W. Harding, H. D. Lewis and H. H. Price. 

It can be seen at once that the backgrounds from which these speakers 
came were diverse : this was Professor Knights’s intention; but the aim 
was clearly stated and commendably delimited: it was to explore that 
border-land between what Oxford philosophers are in the habit of calling 
sense and nonsense, viz., what we mean when, in the field of aesthetic 
judgements, we distinguish metaphor from symbol. 

The importance of this book is that it helps to clarify much that is 
muddled in contemporary critical expression: we suffer too much from 
glib talk about rich symbolic awareness, interpretations at many levels, 
the dependence of literary upon moral values, and appeals below the 
threshold of conscious awareness. Much of this vocabulary derives from 
that compound of Freud, Marx, Non-Conformity and Behaviourism 
which we have come to call the Thirties; and the need for something more 
in keeping with the deeper experience of this post-war generation is 
everywhere attested. It can only come about by a return to more funda- 
mental issues and to simpler (and more profound) questions of the kind 
which, for example, are asked by Prof. Knights (surely one of the great 
critical minds of our generation) in his paper on Coleridge. 

If one were to be so rash as to extract an argument from this book, 
it might go as follows: ae ; 

‘Some words have been from the beginning peculiarly fitted for symbolic 
communication — air, fire, water, light — and to understand these fully 
is to understand the range of their permissible use (Barfield). They are 
necessary and irreplaceable words for the actions which they are taken 
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to symbolise, and thus ‘partake of that reality they render intelligible* 
(Coleridge). One does not, however, establish symbolic communicatio 
merely by employing or citing symbols (Knights); such a tendency 
literary criticism merely produces shallower and woollier criticism, an 
a similar impoverishment occurs when symbols are confused with meta- 
phors, or when they are applied to alien purposes (the concept of the sacred. 
communion is turned into the spurious togetherness of the Rotarian’s: 
luncheon). In an age which has thus transposed religious, aesthetic and! 
moral values the literary critic can fulfil the functions of a fashionable: 
preacher or revivalist of a hundred years ago. The mistaken identification | 
of art with a particular form of religious allegiance (e.g. Christianity) | 
arises because all art depends upon a healthy language and well-used 
symbolism (Holloway), and because new art is always parasitic upon 
old art. Out of the historical relationship of art to religion has arisen the 
error of necessarily identifying art with religion (Lewis). It is merely a 
matter of historical accident that to cut ourselves off from our religious 
past is to cut ourselves off from our artistic past.’ 

All this is highly controversial: but it is also a very profitable starting 
point for a discussion — even for a self-examination, if one is a teacher 
of literature; and it may perhaps give some idea of the value and pioneer- 
ing achievement of an important book. - JOHN COULSON 


Life, Death and the Law by Norman St John Stevas. Pp. 375 (Eyre and 
Spottiswoode) 35s. 


TAKING Six topics of contemporary and vital importance, viz. the control 
of conception, artificial human insemination, human sterilization, homo- 
sexuality, suicide and euthanasia, the author demonstrates the basic 
relationship which exists and should exist between the Law as it is found 
in England and the United States and Christian morality. It may be said 
at once that this book is of permanent value, and contains valuable 
footnotes, appendices and bibliographies which not only give ample 
proof of wide reading and persevering erudition on the part of the author, 
but could serve as a basis for further specialized study. The approach, 
based on the Anglo-American tradition of Law which is rooted on the 
Common Law of England, is ‘inductive rather than deductive. I have 
preferred to approach the problems initially on the basis of how the 
Law actually deals with them, rather than laying down fiats from above.’ 

The first chapter ‘Law and Morals’ is the most important in the book, 
and the principles laid down here are applied to the six questions 
discussed. What should be the relationship between Law and Morality? 
How can and should the Law intervene in the moral actions of individuals? 
Christians look to the Law to enforce moral standards. But the Law 
is not co-extensive with morals. Following the Christian view that man 
is responsible for his acts because he has free will, the Law lays down as 
regards external conduct the basic principle ‘actus non facit reum nisi 
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mens sit rea’. True, Statute has dispensed with mens rea for certain 
offences, chiefly of a technical character, but the principle will be 
applicable in assessing the penalty. 

Western tradition regards Law and Morality as interconnected; where 
Morality is disregarded the Law will become an instrument of tyranny, 
as in Nazi Germany where a régime was established by perfectly legal 
methods which has not yet been surpassed in immorality. Law is known 
through the direct Revelation of God, or through human reason written 
in the hearts of man and called Natural Law. The totalitarianism of the 
State claiming an omnicompetence in every sphere is checked by the 
Natural Law which defends the inviolability of the human person and 
checks automatically the function of Law. Thus the Supreme Court of 
the United States has frequently denied the validity of State Laws or 
even Federal Laws which appear to infringe basic human rights. 

Protestantism stresses the Augustinian conception of the utter cor- 
ruption of man, and the universality of sin; the State is not to promote 
virtue but to keep sinful man in check. In practice, therefore, the State 
is the arbiter of the fate of the individual who is in a condition of help- 
lessness. Two recent pronouncements have developed this theme. The 
author quotes the famous Maccabaean Lecture of Lord Justice Devlin, 
delivered in 1959, which argues that there can be no theoretical limits 
set to the State’s power to legislate against immorality, though it would 
seem that certain contingencies, especially public opinion, may make it 
practically advisable and not obligatory to use it. The second pronounce- 
ment has come from the highest judicial tribunal in the country. In May 
of this year the House of Lords, with one dissentient, upheld the con- 
viction in the case of Shaw v. Director of Public Prosecutions (1961, 
II W.L.R., p. 897). This decision was described at the time as ‘bringing 
us right back to that twilight of uncertain law and incalculable judicial 
opinion. If the criminal Law is to be just it is necessary that it be known 
and certain. Their Lordships have exposed a vast field in which it may 
well be obscure and arbitrary’. Clearly the author would have had a 
great deal to say about this case, which is of vital and concrete importance 
in any discussion on the relationship of Law and Morality. The appellant 
was found guilty and sentenced to imprisonment for conspiring to corrupt 
-public morals by publishing a booklet containing the names and addresses 
of prostitutes. Statute Law has made no provision for punishing such 
behaviour, but four judges held that there was in the Courts as custodes 
morum of the people a residual power, where no statute has yet intervened 
to supersede the Common Law, to superintend those offences which 
were prejudicial to the public welfare. One judge dissented. He held 
that conduct of a kind which has not hitherto been unlawful in the 
criminal sense must not now be held to be unlawful. He pointed out that 
the essence of the matter is that a type of conduct for the punishment of 
which there is no previous authority now for the first time becomes 
punishable solely by a decision of the Court. It is clear that some of the 
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possibilities raised by the subjects under review in this book will 
effectively dealt with by the Courts as custodes morum. Nevertheless,, 
as Mr Stevas observes, ‘Society cannot be redeemed by the coercive w: 
imposed through the instrumentality of the State, but by the individual! 
citizen spurred to action by persuasion’. 

Some interesting facts emerge from the discussion on the control off 
conception. It seems clear that the utilitarian method of reducing the: 
problems of population by encouraging contraception is both a violation: 
of the Natural Law and a failure to grasp the essence of the problem, , 
which can be solved by a high degree of international co-operation. Mr 
Colin Clark calculates that the world could support twenty-eight billion: 
people if cultivation and conservation of agricultural lands were to reach 
Dutch standards. It seems clear also that prosecutions for obscene 
literature do more harm than good. The words of the Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir Alexander Cockburn, in connection with the trial of Charles Bradlaugh 
and Annie Besant for advocating contraception, have a contemporary 
application. He said that ‘a more ill-advised and more injudicious prosecu- 
tion never was instituted’. As a result the circulation of the book 
in question was increased two hundredfold. Nevertheless, both in England 
and America, the Law views contraception with disfavour. In England 
the National Health Service deals with the matter on a very restricted 
basis, while in America the use of the public postal services is a crime 
under the Comstock Law of 1873 which has never been repealed, though 
its effects have been modified by judicial interpretation. The Catholic 
Church has never wavered in clear condemnation of all contraceptive 
practices. The Church of England, however, has moved right away from 
the clear condemnation by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, somewhat 
mitigated ten years later, and has now placed the responsibility on the 
consciences of the individual parties. The State cannot do very much in 
the matter. Where public opinion is favourable, e.g. in Spain, Italy and 
Ireland, the sale of contraceptives can be effectively forbidden. Elsewhere 
public opinion will be the decisive factor, together with the claims of 
public decency and the protection of the young. 

Pope Leo XIII condemned artificial human insemination in 1897 
and Pius XII three times since the war. In the last twenty years, it is 
stated, 7,000 births have taken place by this method. The Law in both 
England and the United States has not come to grips with the problem. 
Quite apart from Christian principles and public interest, the possibilities 
of fraud and deception are great. At present all problems will be solved 
by the application of the Common Law and the ratio decidendi of the 
judges. The results may well lead to the intervention of the legislature. 

Human sterilization, which was practiced on so alarming a scale in 
Nazi Germany that a reaction against it inevitably took place, is illegal 
in England by the Common Law. In the United States, however, various 
states from 1927 until a Supreme Court decision of 1942 practised sterili- 
zation in certain cases. Mr Justice Holmes defended the practice thus: 
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“the public welfare may call upon its best citizens for their lives. It would 
be strange if it could not call upon those who already sap the strength 
of the State for those lesser sacrifices. Three generations of imbeciles are 
enough.’ In 1942 a certain Skinner sentenced to this treatment appealed 
successfully to the Supreme Court. The judges held that procreation is 
‘one of the basic rights of man’. Justice Douglas observed that the power 
to sterilize ‘may have subtle, far-reaching and devastating effects. In evil 
hands it can cause races or types which are inimical to the dominant 
group to wither and disappear’. Public opinion appears to be against the 
practice, partly owing to the controversies among doctors as to the likeli- 
hood of transmission of mental and physical defects, and still more to 
the revelations of the Nazi concentration camps. The Catholic Church 
has condemned emphatically any form of so-called eugenic sterilization. 
Mental and physical defects are misfortunes and cannot be treated as 
crimes. 

In regard to homosexual practices, the existing legal systems are 
compared in detail. In America the penalties vary considerably from 
State to State and also the attitude of the authorities. The historical 
explanation of much of the severity towards such offences is well set out. 
It is not generally known that sodomy in England was a capital offence 
until 1861 and that until 1891 the minimum sentence was ten years penal 
servitude. The difference between inversion, stated to be the result of 
physical causes, failure to resolve the Oedipus complex, traumatic 
experiences in early years and perversion is clearly explained, and cautious 
approval appears to be given to the recommendations of the Wolfenden 
committee. Both English and American systems regard such acts as crimes 
to be punished by the State, but in each country there appears to be a 

owing awareness of the complexity of the problem and of the need to 
deal with offenders in the light of recent medical knowledge. The recom- 
mendations of the Wolfenden report appear to have met with a sym- 
pathetic reception in America. There is perhaps a greater faith in America 
than in England in the value of psycho-analysis but, as Freud wrote, 
‘In general we cannot promise to achieve a cure. In a certain number 
of cases we succeed in developing the blighted germs of heterosexual 
tendencies which are present in every homosexual’. It is, however, clear 
that much can be done to assist self-control and, with the aid of religion, 
to enable the individual to face life adequately. 

The chapter on suicide must be read in the light of the suicide Bill 
shortly to become law, which removes suicide and attempted suicide 
from the category of crimes. The history of the burial of suicides makes 
amazing reading. The stake was last used about 1755, In 1823 a suicide 
was buried at the Cross of King’s Road, Eaton Street and Grosvenor 
Place at 1.30 a.m., and until 1882 burial was always at night. Among 
university members the suicide rate at Oxford is 30.5, at Cambridge 
2Eg.-at Yale.13.0. 
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The book closes with a discussion of euthanasia. The law in 
countries is the same, viz. that any so-called ‘mercy-killing’ is murder} 
Juries are influenced very much by the circumstances and, quite wrong) 
verdicts of manslaughter are returned. But in any event the sentences 
extremely light. Public opinion in both countries would appear to by 
strongly against euthanasia. As the author points out, in place of the 
right to live a criterion of the value of an individual life to the com; 
munity is substituted. Supporters of euthanasia claim that pain is am 
absolute evil. But whose pain is to be alleviated, that of the patient on 
of the relatives? The scope for self-deception here is considerable. Perhaps 
the best reply is in the words of Pius XII to a group of Italian anaesthe- 
tists: ‘Now the growth in the love of God and in abandonment to his: 
will does not come from the sufferings themselves which are accepted! 
but from the intention in the will supported by grace. This intention! 
can be strengthened if sufferings are eased. The suppression of pain' 
renders prayer easy and makes possible a more generous gift of self. 
If some dying persons accept their suffering as a means of expiation anda 
source of merits in order to go forward in the love of God and in abandon- 
ment to his will, do not force an anaesthetic on them. They should be 
aided rather to follow their own way. Where the situation is entirely 
different, it would be inadvisable to suggest to dying persons the ascetical 
considerations as set out above. It is to be remembered that instead of 
assisting expiration and merit suffering can also furnish occasion for 
new faults.” DOM WILFRID PASSMORE 


Christian Democracy in Italy, 1860—1960 by Richard Webster. Pp. 230 
(Hollis and Cater) 30s. 


A FAR better guide to the contents of this worthy book was the title of 
the original American edition, The Cross and the Fasces, since Dr 
Webster's foremost concern is what he would consider the tragic interplay 
of the Christian Democratic Party, the Fascist Regime and ecclesiastical 
authority. To this theme he brings to bear those diverse qualities which 
Transatlantic scholars combine so well, retailing the gains of high- 
powered research in a swift-paced narrative and a lively prose. But the 
questions which he raises are also just those which have a special urgency 
for Americans, for whom democracy is not merely one among several 
alternative forms of government, but that one which enjoys the modern 
Divine Right. And so the problem of how a Catholic statesman’s con- 
science can reconcile such a claim with the equally absolute demands 
of the Church lies heavy upon them, belonging as they do to the generation 
of ee and Blanshard and now re-entering the orbit of European 
politics. 

Dr Webster thus concludes a sympathetic study of De Gasperi: ‘Was 
his evident preference for constitutional democratic political solutions 
a matter of tactics, a judgement of what was prudent for Catholics? O1 
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it rather a moral commitment deriving from a certain view of human 
and its possibilities for self-government? Or rather was his concern 
freedom a consequence of an insight into sinful humanity, an 
xpression of the belief that no frail human creature has the right to 
dictate to his fellows?’ He cannot answer these questions, but that he 
should raise them, that he should so wish to ‘make windows into men’s 
souls’, shows the standards, not only severe and exalted, but also interior, 
by which he measures Catholic politicians. Most of them pass his tests 
rather well, De Gasperi and Gronchi triumphantly. Even those who like 
me had been a little obsequious towards the Fascist ethic purged 

i ves in the Resistance. Laconically he concedes that Catholic 

ction’s claims to anti-Fascist merits ‘have a measure of historical justice’. 
But, however clean their own record, that the Demochristians would be 

iable or effective force, if democracy were again put to the test, the 
author very much doubts, simply because, being Catholics, they are 
not politically autonomous; they depend upon the Church, if not for their 
directives, at least for their ballot-box triumphs, and she, with her more 
wide-ranging interests, can never be wholeheartedly engaged in struggles 
for the survival or extension of Parliamentary Institutions. And this 
contention he finds already proven in the history of Italian politics 
between the Wars, when the Church was equally adept at beating at their 
dwn game her democratic opponents with a mass party of her own and 
at diplomatic overtures with totalitarian governments, even when these 
required the sacrifice of her democratic creations, left to wither in exchange 
for the Lateran Treaty. 
It is against this cool indifference to the political probity of her 
mstruments, the badge of clericalism, that the author protests, with a 
sowerful ‘ad hominem’ argument: ‘In any hierarchy cf values, politics 
would have to take a place below the inner life of the soul. But the 
meyclicals of Leo XII and Pius XII enjoin the safeguarding of certain 
principles of social justice. De Gasperi always insisted that they contained 
10 precise political directions. But is social justice possible without 
ertain fundamental political liberties, which therefore have an indirect 
eligious sanction?’ To this we can only rejoin a “‘distinguo’, and repeat 
le Tocqueville’s query whether these liberties, for example, that of race, 
ire always safe in the guardianship of a representative democracy, or, 
wen if they were, whether in politics, too, what is absolutely the best is 
ways the best for every particular time and people, Modes of govern- 
nent can be taken too seriously. , 

And yet, precisely because of the rigour of the tests applied, this book 
vill long remain one of the fairest records of the Church’s conduct 
luring the Fascist era, which, considered by and large, and certainly 
n the utterances of its official spokesmen, in Pastoral Letters and in the 
olumns of the Osservatore Romano, was one of strict neutrality and, 
yhere crimes were committed against humanity, of frequent protest. 
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The ‘modus vivendi’ attained between the Holy See and the State is 
shown to have compromised the anti-clerical rectitude of Mussolini 
far more than it affected the Church, although occasional individuals 
did express mild approbation of questionable Government policies. . 
Civilta Cattolica propounded its own anti-semitic policy — segregation | 
rather than persecution. Father Gemelli’s University in Milan applauded - 
Italian expansion in Africa for reasons which show the influence of the : 
Fascist mystique. And even Cardinal Schuster hailed Mussolini as a! 
new Constantine, although, coming from a Church historian, this need . 
not be interpreted as an extravagant compliment. But for Catholics the: 
most disquieting statement in the book is the remark (so true) that ‘to-day 
Italian culture is far more secular than its political life’. One asks whether 
the Church is always deploying her energies in the fields that will be most 
permanently fruitful. DOM DANIEL REES 


The Jesuits in the Philippines, 1581—1768 by H. de la Costa, s.J. Pp. 
xiii ++ 702 (Harvard University Press; London, Oxford University Press) 
100s. 


IN an age of collective, analytical scholarship it seldom occurs that a 
single historian should dare to publish the results of immense research 
in story form. The latest to join the tiny band of chroniclers is Fr de 
la Costa, the first volume of whose massive account of the work of the 
Jesuits in the Philippines has appeared this year. More than a hundred 
pages of appendixes, sources and references, notes and index are there 
to prove the author’s flair for statistics and footnotes for the cautious 
reader, but it is a rarer gift — the art of narration — which is prominent 
in the main body of the text. Recent biographies of St Roberto de Nobili 
and Matteo Ricci have made familiar the apostolic methods of the 
Jesuits in the East, and a recent play has focussed attention on the poignant 
moment when His Catholic Majesty Charles III decided ‘to expel from 
all my dominions of Spain and the Indies, the Philippine Islands and 
other adjacent territories, the religious of the Society’. The biographies 
and the play have prepared the way for a different kind of book. The 
mission of the Church to all peoples is the concern of every Christian, 
not just of a few individuals, and its characteristic feature is corporate 
enterprise. And its characteristic self-expression is a tendency to operate 
through the dull routines of established custom: a Midas touch on ordinary 
things. The Jesuits in the Philippines is precisely the sort of book which 
was needed. It refers to some two hundred and fifty religious of the 
Vice-Province and Province by name, and Fr de la Costa persistently 
tries to relate the lives of these men to the lives of the Spaniards, Tagalogs, 
and Visayans and the tribesmen of Mindanao and of the Sulu archipelago 
who were in their care. Indeed sometimes the story of the conquistadors’ 
struggles against the Moros and the Dutch obscures the story of the 
Jesuits’ fight against Islam, heathenism and irreligion — but this is a 
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slight fault and probably reflects a fault in some of the contemporary 
sources. 

It is perhaps inevitable that the major part of the book should be 
devoted to the early years of the Mission, Vice-Province and Province 
(1581—1655), for that was the pioneering period. It saw the erection of 
the College of San José in Manila and, despite Acquaviva’s initial hesita- 
tion, the creation of permanent mission parishes. Thereafter an occasional 
figure like Diego Luis de Sanvitores was to be an energetic preacher in 
the Ignatian style, but most Jesuits were content to work quietly as pastors 
or schoolmasters: they had to civilise in order to evangelise. The College 
of San José kept up an intermittent rivalry with the Dominican College 
of San Tomas, and the Society clashed at times with the governor or 
with the archbishop of Manila, but was usually at peace. It had its able 
and saintly men: Sanchez the diplomat ‘medio Cartujo’, the gentle Italian 
Almerici and the Bohemian laybrother Kamel, the botanist after whom 
Linné named the camellia. At least in the mid-seventeenth century the 
Jesuits were notable chiefly for their toughness. “They were for the most 
part austere men who placed great stress on the exact observance of 
external discipline and the mortification of the rebellious flesh’ (p. 249). 
Toughness can be a noble virtue in a climate where, to quote one garrulous 
professor, ‘one perspires copiously from the heat, and along with the 
perspiration the vital spirits are dissipated, leaving the body defenceless 
against a thousand fluxes, pains and infections which weaken the stomach, 
the sight and the brain and thereby inspire a deep-seated horror of all 
study as of a mortal foe’ (p. 580). On the 19th May 1768, troops sur- 
rounded the College of Manila. At the end that habit of courage which 
has always distinguished the Society at its best strengthened the 
Philippine Jesuits for the final sacrifice which only disinterested zeal 
could make so firmly, so promptly and with so few words. 

DOM BERNARD WILSON-SMITH 


Die Stellung des Johannes Cassianus zur Ausserpachomianischen 
Moenchstradition. Eine Quellenuntersuchung von Hans-Oskar Weber. 
PD. xxi =|" 132 (Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, Muenster) 
DM 15. 

“ARE Cassian’s Conferences a faithful reporting of what he heard and saw 
during the seven or more years which he spent towards the end of the 
fourth century among the monks of Lower Egypt ? Or are they just a 
convenient literary device to express, and give authority to, his own 
ascetical views? Both views have been defended. Wilhelm Bousset, in 
his Apophthegmata (Tuebingen, 1923), declares roundly that from the 
Conferences there is more to be learned about Cassian’s own ascetical 
spirituality than about the monasticism of Scete, and since he was a great 
scholar his views command respect. And yet in this case he may have 
been somewhat influenced by a desire to find in Cassian a stick to beat 
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the Evangelists with. Owen Chadwick, in his John Cassian (Cambridge, 
1950), is less sweeping and, probably, more just: the bulk of Cassian 
instructions was directly based on his Egyptian masters, although thi 
portrait he gives of Egypt is one-sided and idyllic, and although the 
spiritual ideal is the ideal of the Greek (and not so much of the Coptic) 
ascetics living in the desert (p. 33). It seems unlikely that we shall ever: 
know with anything approaching scientific precision what in the Confer-- 
ences and in the Institutes is Cassian’s own and what is not; not only’ 
because the documents at our disposal are insufficient or because we have : 
no means of knowing what written material Cassian met with in Egypt: 
or what he had under his eyes when writing his works about twenty 
years after leaving Egypt, but also because a monastic contemplative 
tradition is a puzzling thing to subject to historical analysis. It has its 
theoretical and doctrinal core but is first of all something very concrete: 
a life. It has a continuity of problems and situations, but is carried on 
by very often highly idiosyncratic characters; as a result the monastic 
landscape is a curious medley of sameness and apparently capricious 
variety. A contemplative of to-day reading or listening to the Sayings of 
the Fathers — or to Cassian — feels very much at home, in spite of all 
the differences. And when it comes to the comparing of versions and the 
tracing of sources, in spite of all our immensely multiplied written 
tradition monks still live in an oral one, too (as anyone who is living 
in a monastery learns very quickly), and there it is not unthinkable that 
someone may prepare himself to tell an illuminating anecdote (= apoph- 
thegma) of Abba Sisoes, of Quarr, only to find the field already occupied 
by someone else, télling the same anecdote, different in detail but still 
recognizable, of Abba Poimen, of Downside. There is not much point 
in such a case in trying to establish a dependence, or in asking which 
version is the older, or whether both depend on a common source (Abba 
Q) — there may be a link but not necessarily a causal one: similar causes 
in similar circumstances can produce similar results. 

It was necessary to say this because Herr Weber’s minute scrutiny of a 
number of passages from Cassian for which parallels can be found in 
older monastic writings is carried out with so much scholarly probity 
and puts to work so much learning that one hesitates to say that his 
study fails in its purpose — but that is what we feel it does: having 
followed the author through his careful analyses to his conclusion our 
picture of Cassian has become no clearer nor do we feel that what we 
did know (or thought we knew) is now more firmly established. And if 
it is so it is in no way Herr Weber’s fault — it lies in the nature of the 
subject-matter. 

That parallels could be found for certain passages in Cassian has been 
known; Bousset’s Apophthegmata, for instance, indicates some apparent 
echoes from the Desert Fathers, while Dom Salvatore Marsili in his 
Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico (Rome, 1936) establishes rather 
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more substantially Cassian’s dependence on Evagrius and, largely through 
the latter, on Origen. Almost all of the examples studied by Herr Weber 
can be found already in these earlier works, and the novelty which he 
claims for his study lies in his attempt to shed light on the method by 
which Cassian changed his sources. Since one of the author’s main 
interests is to show Cassian as a mediator between East and West, between 
desert and coenobium, between pneuma and Rule, it is from his own 
point of view unfortunate that most of the parallels come from Evagrius, 
for the latter —as Herr Weber admits himself (p. 13)—is a Greek 
intellectual and not a typical representative of Desert spirituality, and if 
Cassian’s version of Evagrius’s teaching evinces a tendency towards ethical 
and practical proccupations, that may well be not due to a personal bent of 
his but in line with the teaching of the predominantly coptic Desert 
Fathers. As far as the parallels with the Sayings of the Desert Fathers are 
concerned, we have not found in Bousset or in the present study material 
which can convince us that we have there a dependence precise and 
substantial enough to make the study of differences a profitable under- 
taking. That Cassian’s purpose and literary form entails a transformation 
of the material he carried away with him from Egypt — remembered or 
written — is clear enough, but more can hardly be proved. And some- 
times the search for parallels can lead to surprising affirmations. 

Example 77 (p. 109 f.) finds in Apophthegma G. Poimenius 154 (PG 
65, 360 B-C) a parallel to Institutes VI, 3. For Herr Weber it is obvious 
(offenbar) that the apophthegma is Cassian’s source —it is ‘certain’ 
that he has known it. It is perfectly possible that Cassian has known it — 
although there is a slight chronological difficulty if we accept with Bousset 
that Poimenius belonged to the iast generation of Desert Fathers and 
died circ. 450 — but apart from the fact that both texts contain the words 
porneia|fornicatio and anapausis/quies they have nothing in common. 
Cassian’s chapter is concerned with the fairly obvious point that the 
solitude and peace of the desert is a help towards overcoming the tempta- 
tion of lust, which in turn helps towards the purity of contemplation. 
Abba Poimenius’s saying is concerned with an altogether different 
problem ; no man, he says, should in thought or word play with the 
temptations of fornication and slander (or detraction). For he will not 
profit if he makes subtle distinctions in his mind; whereas if he reacts 
with anger he will have peace. This is sound spiritual doctrine: while 
there may be a holy rage and a healthy appetite and an apostolic zeal to 
shine, lust and detraction are always temptations and should be thrown 
out without closer investigation — then will one have peace. To see, 
with Herr Weber, a significance in the change of sequence (peace necessary 
for overcoming of temptation, overcoming of temptation necessary for 
peace), or to find in Cassian’s introduction of the element of solitude a 
proof that he transfers the desert milieu of the apophthegma as an ideal 
into his monastic milieu, requires a much stronger support for the alleged 
dependence than the texts offer. 
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And when the common element vanishes the differences becom 
irrelevant. The example we have chosen for criticism is a strong on 
but it is not untypical — modern historical scholarship seems to put « 
somewhat excessive trust on linguistic affinities as a proof of dependen 
Dependence there may be, but until one has shown of what kind it is 
not merely material, for instance, but also formal — one has no secure 
foundation on which to build a structure of inferences, however modes’ 
and unpretentious. DOM PAUL ZIEGLER 


The Monk of Farne. The Meditations of a Fourteenth-Century Monk. 
edited and introduced by Dom Hugh Farmer. Translated by a Benedictine: 
of Stanbrook. Pp. 155 (Darton, Longman and Todd) 25s. 


It is a great pleasure to welcome this excellent English translation of the 
meditations of the monk of Farne, which deserve to be more widely 
known. The monk’s thought, while never losing an attractively un- 
sophisticated and personal tone, is firmly rooted in doctrinal, scriptural 
and patristic ideas. This successful blending of individual experience 
with the traditional wisdom of Christianity is the great merit of the 
book and gives it a timeless quality which is rare in more recent and 
more technical spiritual works. Although his heavy reliance on scriptural 
allegorising may irritate some readers, the monk is entirely faithful in 
this to the spirit of the Fathers and of the liturgy. Indeed, the interweaving 
of texts from the Bible, the Fathers and the hymns of the liturgy provide 
striking evidence for the unity of some late-medieval monastic spirituality. 
A concise and lucid introduction provides the necessary information 
about the spiritual and cultural milieu of the monk, and there are some 
pleasing photographs of Durham Cathedral and of the Inner Farne, 
where he lived as a hermit for eight years. DOM PETER HARVEY 
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